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JAPANESE LILIES FOR THE EASTER SEASON IN BOSTON. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


OST of the Easter lilies that will soon 
be in blossom throughout the length 
and breadth of the land are Japanese 

lilies. Relatively few of them are from Ber- 
muda bulbs, although Bermuda was once the 
main source of supply. The picture at the top 
of this page shows the interior of a greenhouse 
in North Cambridge, Massachusetts, where a 
vast number of Easter lilies are nearly ready 
to blossom. In this particular greenhouse a 
Japanese florist is in charge, and most of the 
plants came, in the form of bulbs, from his 
native land. The azalea and the spirza are 
only less popular for Easter than the Japanese 
lily. 

The season brings renewed activity to the 
flower exchange on Winthrop Square, in Bos- 
ton, which is said to be the largest indoor 
flower market in the world. It is a codperative 
market, in which 173 flower merchants of 
Boston and the vicinity do a business that in 
the aggregate is more than a million dollars 
a year. e 

ARCH is the busy season in the sugar 
orchards of northern New England, but 
perhaps some of the New England 

readers of The Companion are unaware of 
the extent of the maple-sugar and maple-syrup 
industry outside of New England. For exam- 
ple, Ohio, according to the latest census figures, 
produces more than three times as much maple 
syrup as Vermont; New York more than twice 
as much, and Pennsylvania nearly as much. 
In 1910 the figures, in gallons, were: Ohio, 
1,323,431; New York, 993,242; Vermont, 409, - 
953; Pennsylvania, 391,242. The total pro- 
duction in the United States was 4,106,418 
gallons, of which the four states just mentioned 
produced more than three-fourths. The New 
England production, outside of Vermont, was 
about -half that of Vermont itself. New 
Hampshire produced 111,500 gallons, Massa- 
chusetts, 53,091 gallons, Maine, 43,971 gallons, 
and Connecticut 4,236 gallons. Rhode Island 
does not appear among the twenty-two states 
for which the production of maple syrup is 
given. Of course the figures are not complete, 
because they do not include the small quan- 
tities that many farmers make for the use of 
their own families, or to sell to neighbors and 
friends, but they serve at least as a basis for 
comparison. The 1910 census figures include 
the returns from 79,381 farms in the twenty- | 
two states. 

But the figures for maple syrup do not tell | 
the whole story of the maple industry. In 
the production of maple sugar Vermont is far 
and away the leader among the states. Roughly 
speaking, a barrel of sap—a little over thirty 
gallons—makes a gallon of syrup, although 
there is a wide variation in different places 
and different seasons. A gallon of syrup makes 
about seven and a half pounds of sugar. A 
tree that yields seven pounds of sugar a season 
is doing very well indeed. The average is 
probably less than half of that. An orchard 
of a hundred trees is doing -well if it produces 
forty gallons of pure syrup, or three hundred 
pounds of sugar. The total production of 
maple sugar in the United States in 1910 was 
14,060,206 pounds, of which Vermont produced | 
more than half, or 7,276,817 pounds. Ohio, 
which produced much the most syrup, reduced 
relatively little of it to sugar,—only 257,592 
pounds, —and ranked seventh among the states 
in sugar production. New York and Penn- 
sylvania followed Vermont; then came New 
Hampshire, with 558,811 pounds. Massachu- 
setts produced 156,952 pounds, Maine 15,388 | 
pounds, and Connecticut 10,207 pounds. Al- 
though the number of trees tapped, and the 

consequent yield of sap and syrup, has steadily | 
increased, less and less of the syrup is reduced | 
to sugar. The production of syrup in 1860 | 

was less than half as much as in 1910, but the | 
production of maple sugar was nearly three | 
times as much. 

Making maple syrup and maple sugar is | 
wholly an American industry. The United | 











States census gives the value of it in 1910 as 
$5,177,809. The business is also of considera- 
ble importance in Canada. About a century 
ago some of the countries of Continental 
Europe, under government encouragement, 
began to plant maple trees with an eye to a 
future harvest of sugar; but the yield proved 
to be small, and it took so long a time for the 
young trees to reach a size of commercial 
value that interest in the matter soon died out. 

The first settlers of this country found the 
Indians tapping the trees and boiling down 
the sap. It was not hard to improve on their 
crude methods, but the general process in use 
to-day is not radically different from that em- 
ployed in colonial times, when the forest maples 
supplied the family table with most of its 
sweetening for the year. 

There is a wide divergence in the length of 
the season during which the sugar maple yields 
itssap. Much depends on the weather. Warm, 
sunshiny days and cold nights make the best 
combination. An Ohio man who has kept 
records at his camp since 1880 finds that in 
that period the length of the run has varied 
from fifty-seven days in 1891 to nine days in 
1907. In seven years the run has been over 
forty days. His earliest opening day was 
February 13, 1891, and his latest closing day 
was April 18, 1885. In all but six years the 
run has continued into April. 

Many syrup makers lose half or more of 
their possible crop by not tapping early enough, 
just as many seriously injure their trees by 
boring too large holes, or too deep holes, or 
too many of them. Large, first-growth trees 
may be tapped in two, or even three, places 
without injury; but it is a mistake to bore 
holes so close together that the sap from two 
holes can be collected in the same bucket. 
A hole from three-eighths of an inch to half 
an inch in diameter islargeenough. It should 
be bored with a sharp bit, and should not be 
more than an inch and a half or two inches 
deep. 

e & 


ROMAN ELECTIONEERING. 
de HERE is no new thing under the sun.’’ 
| noone at Pompeii show that the 
people of that city were in the throes 
of a political contest when destruction over- 
whelmed it. Signs like the following were 
soliciting votes for various candidates by the 
guilds, or labor unions of those days: 
‘‘The Fishermen vote for Pompidius Rufus 
for A&dile.’’ 
‘*The United Goldsmiths: want Cuspius 
Pansa for Aédile.’’ 
The latter was also the choice of the guilds 
of jewelers, the muleteers, the carpenters, and 
the worshipers of Isis. Casellius Marcellus 


is put forward for the same office in an appeal 
‘* His neighbors favor Casellius 


that reads: 
Marcellus’’; the Bakers’ Union canvassed 
for C. Julius Polybius, ‘‘because he brings 
good bread.’’ And, as the placards show, 
says a writer in America, certain women were 
carrying on a vigorous campaign for their 
political favorites. 
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MR. TAFT FORGOT HIMSELF. 
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3 SPECIAL E 
Illustrated Lecture Courses 


Pertaining to 


Electrical Engineering 


during the summer vacation period. Open 
= to anyone. For information, write to 


PROF. F. E. AUSTIN, ve wand N. H. 


Your 
Situation 


depends as much upon your training as 
upon your ability. Entering business un- | 
trained holds you back for two or three 
years. 

Burdett College fits you to hold a profit- 
able position, and further, obtains that 
position for you. 


The courses are: Applied Business 
and Management, Business, Combined, 
Shorthand, Secretarial, Normal and Fin- 
ishing. A good position provided every 
graduate. 

New students begin every Monday. Catalog free. | 


BURDETI 
COLLEGE 


18 Boylston Street, Boston 
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HE phosphate in this pow- 

der is the genuine Prof. 

Horsford’s in its improved 
form. It restores in part to the 
flour the healthful phosphate 
element of wheat that has been 
removed in process of milling. 


Rumford 
Baking Powder 


Cake, Biscuits, etc., made with this powder excel 
in fineness of texture. It is economical because 
it does not cause bag of good material and because 
of its reasonable c: 


—— — to = Rumford Baking vanes 
r hasn’t it, send his name and 1 
nd package by parcel yy 
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RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 
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or repairing. 

is alive with such 
b . It will help you 
save from 25% to50% of your 
building or repairing costs. 


Write to-day 


This Free nag 2 shows yon red to bey 
hou uble or 


Webber Lum! pry Supply Co. 
138 Bemis Road, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Economy 
and Health 


‘*The habitual daily indulgence in 
coffee, even in moderate quantity, by 
those who are oversensitive to its 
action, invariably leads to functional 
disorder of the nervous system.’’— 
W. M. Leszynsky, M. D., Consult- 
ing Neurologist, Man hattan E: ye and 
Ear Hospital, New York. 

Coffee doesn’t do any- 
body any good—it is likely 
to do harm. 


Old Crist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 


Is safe and satisfactory, 
and cuts 75% off your cof- 
fee cost—200 cups to the 
pound—10 for a cent. 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Makers of Old Grist Mill Whole Wheat 
Flour and other Health-Food Products. 
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LITTLE story told of ex-President Taft | 


in the Bristol Times and Mirror shows 


his fondness for children, ‘and his rare | 
| understanding of child nature. 


Calling at a Cincinnati home, Mr. Taft 
found no one at home except the seven-year- 
old daughter. She entertained him a little 
while, and when he rose to go, he stooped and 
kissed her. 

‘* Here’s one,’? he said, ‘‘ for the baby. 
Here is another for little Jim. And here is 
| @ third for Billy-boy.’’ 

The little girl, drawing herself up, said 
haughtily,—she had been reading a novel, — 
‘“*Mr. Taft, you forgot yourself !’’ 

He bent down again. ‘‘So I did,’’ he said, 
laughing. ‘‘Well, here’s one for myself.’? 
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FLOUR \ 


OUR GUARANTEE. 








You Cannot Have 
as GOOD BREAD 
Without It. 


Always kept to one perfect 
blend — never varying. It 
is never at the mercy of a 
‘‘poor run’’ of wheat. Wheat 
scientifically tested before 
milling, and the flour tested 
by actual baking every three 
hours during the milling. 





If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread 
you have ever 
return em: 

will be r 


baked—after using one bag or barrel— 


mpty bes iS barrel to the dealer and the price 


to us. 


pues upon “DANIEL WEBSTER.” Take no Other 
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N the first season that my 
| friend, Joseph Kipp, had his 

trading post on the Missouri 
River, he obtained by trade with 
the Blackfeet four thousand buffalo 
robes, and more than that number 
of beaver, wolf, antelope, and other 
pelts. His profits were $42,000, 
but he was not satisfied. During 
the winter the Crow Indians had 
hunted along the Musselshell 
River, between the Yellowstone 
and the Missouri, and he had not 
traded with them, for they were at 
war with the Blackfeet. 

So the next summer he built a 
small post on Flatwillow Creek, 
about seventy-five miles south of 
the big post. He put a half-breed 
named Eli Guardipe in charge of 
the place. Eli’s young wife was 
the cook; Dan Fitzpatrick, a bluff, 
brave old hunter and trapper, was 
Eli’s helper, and in a smaller way 
so was I. 

‘*Tt’s time you were doing some- 
thing, boy,’’ Kipp had said to me. 
‘“‘Now you go out there and do 
what you can to help Eli; you can 
keep the books and write his letters. 
I’ll give you a hundred dollars a 
month, your board, and whatever 
you need out of the stock. ’’ 

Apsi of course had wanted to go 
with me. At my request the trader 
had engaged him, at a small salary, 
to herd the horses of the little post; 
Kipp agreed to keep Apsi’s mother 
and sister in meat and other food 
during the boy’s absence. So there 
we were at the beginning of winter, 
two men, two boys and a woman, 
alone in the little trading post. 

The post consisted of three strong 
log buildings, which formed three 
sides of a square; along the fourth 
side, facing the southeast, ran a 
high log palisade in which was 
a heavy gate. In the courtyard 
thus formed we kept our horses at 
night; during the day we turned 
them out to graze. Whenever they 
strayed too far, Apsi would ride 
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James Willard Schultz? 
The NIGHT STRUGGLE 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 





A LONE WOMAN PROWLIN’ ROUND IN THIS KIND OF WEATHER!" OLD DAN EXCLAIMED. 


“WHAT DO YOU MAKE OF THAT?" 


out and drive them back. -We always kept one | thinking of Christmas at home. I madea plum | walked over to the fireplace and loosened his | 
of the animals at hand. The post stood just | duff, but it was so sticky and soggy that no | big robe. To our surprise, we saw a woman 


outside the timber belt that bordered the creek, 
and about fifty yards south of the stream. 
From the earth roof of the houses we could 
see an immense rolling plain stretching away 
to the south and east; a mile to the west were 
the heavily timbered slopes of the mountains. 

Sitting Bull and his terrible Sioux were far 
to the east of us, and an ordinary war party 
of any other tribe would hardly venture to 
attack the post. Projecting from the northeast 
and southwest corners, at the height of a 
second story, were bastions that commanded 
the entire length of the walls and stockade; 
two men in each bastion, firing through the 





one could eat it. In the evening, Dan, noticing | —a tall, slender, good-looking woman about 
my forlornness, gave me a hunting knife that I | twenty-eight or thirty years old. She wore a} 
had long wished to own. He had fashioned | short dress of fringed buckskin, beautifully | 
the blade out of a file, and made the handle of | embroidered with colored porcupine quill de- 
the horn of an elk that he had killed himself. | signs, leggings to match, and frost-proof moc- | 
There followed some of the coldest weather | casins of buffalo skin. As she let down her | 
I have ever experienced. Day and night a/| robe she gave us an apprehensive glance, and 
thick haze of frost hung in the air, hiding the | then for the first time seeing Mrs. Guardipe, | 
sun and the full moon. We kept the big mud- | uttered a little exclamation of apparent relief, | 
daubed fireplace in the living room choked with | and moved away from us to the opposite side | 
blazing wood, but even then we were none too | of the fireplace. 
warm. The log walls swelled and cracked with| ‘‘Well, well! A woman! A lone woman 
a noise like pistol shots. We covered the horses | prowlin’ round in this kind of weather !’’ old 





| with buffalo robes, but still the animals shiv- | Dan exclaimed. ‘‘What do you make of that ?’’ | 





small portholes, would be able to keep a large 
attacking party from sealing the walls. No} 
one could burn us out, for the freshly cut cot- 
‘onwood logs of which the post was built were 
full of water, 

As far as game was concerned, it was vir- 
tually a virgin country. As the weather 
became colder and snow fell heavily in the 
high mountains, the deer and elk came down | 
to the foothills, and then out along the streams 
upon the plains. 

Until December 24th the weather was warm 
and mild. A chinook wind that blew almost | on the other side. 
constantly enveloped the high mountains in| ‘‘Who is there?’’ Eli called out in English. | 
black storm clouds, but kept the temperature | A voice answered in words that we could not 
high, On the evening of the twenty-fourth, | understand. Eli repeated the question in 
however, an icy gale swooped down from the | Blackfoot, Cree, Crow, and Sioux, but still 
north. A blizzard had begun. | could get no understandable answer. After a 
_ But we were storm-proof. Although we | long pause he said to us, ‘‘ Well, I guess you can 
had no hay for the horses, we had hauled three | open the gate. He says in the sign language 
or four wagonloads of young cottonwood trunks | that he is a Cheyenne and alone, and anyway 
Mmto the courtyard for them to gnaw ; the bark | if there are others they are not in sight. ’’ | 
of the saplings is far more nutritious than oats. | We swung open the gate, and admitted a tall | 


ered. Whenever we went to the creek for water, | 
we could see deer and elk and antelope stand- 
ing humped up and miserable. In the deceptive 
frost fog they looked as large as elephants. 

It began to grow dark at three o’clock; by 
| four o’clock it was night. At about that hour 
| on the third day we heard some one shout out- 
side; Eli went up into the southwest bastion 
with his rifle. He told us to go to the stockade 
gate, but not to open it until he gave the word. 
As the gate was made of hewed plank and 


battened, we of course could not see what was 





‘*Take her into the kitchen and feed her,’’ | 
Eli said to his wife, ‘‘and find out what you | 
ean about her.’’ 
We could not account for her being out by | 
herself on the plains in such terrible weather. 
While we were talking, Mrs. Guardipe came | 
in and told us that the stranger said she had 
started out with her husband and a party of 
his friends on a raid against the Crows. But 
one evening her man had got angry, and had 


| hit her because she did not cook some meat to 


suit him. Furious at him for striking her, 

she had stolen away in the night and tried to 
find her way home; then the storm had come; 
and after wandering for four days, she had | 
come upon this place. 

When the woman had finished eating, Mrs. 
Guardipe brought her back to the living room, | 
and motioned her to a place before the fire; 
the woman was reluctant to take it, but when 
Eli tossed a robe down in front of the hearth 
and signed her to sit down on it, she obeyed. 

Eli began to question her in the sign language, 


During the night the wind died down, but the | person wrapped from head to foot in a buffalo | and we watched the ‘‘silent talk’? with interest. 


— Seemed to become more intense, and in 
‘e Morning we could not see the sun because 
ot the heavy frost in the air. 
To me that was a depressing day. I kept 








robe. I locked the gate again; and then, with 
the stranger following us, we returned to the! ‘‘On the first big stream beyond the Yellow- 
living room. Meanwhile Eli came down from | stone.’’ 
the bastion. The stranger somewhat timidly| That was a long way off—down in Dakota, | 


‘*Where are your people camped ?”’ 









in fact; the stream she meant was 
the Little Missouri. She went on 
to say that the party she was with 
numbered only seven men, all 
friends of her husband; that they 
had been more than a month fol- 
lowing up the Missouri and the 
Yellowstone rivers in search of the 
Crow camp, and that they had just 
started northward from the Yel- 
lowstone when the trouble arose. 

‘*Then why did you not take the 
short trail back, instead of coming 
away out here?’’ 

‘**T thought that they would iook 
for me on our old trail; so I walked 
more toward the big river. And 
then I got lost, and knew not which 
way I was traveling.’’ 

‘*What did you do at night—were 
you not cold?’’ 

‘*Tt was very cold, ’’ she admitted. 
‘“*T rolled up in my robe in the 
timber and slept a little. As soon 
as day came [ would get up and 
walk swiftly on.’’ 

‘**She tells a big lie!’? Apsi ex- 
claimed. ‘‘She has come out of a 
lodge this day; look at her hair, 
nice and smooth, recently combed 
and braided! She could not have 
done that in the open; she would 
have frozen her hands, and the 
water she used would have frozen 
solid in her hair, so that she could 
not comb it. ’’ 

‘*The boy is right,’’ said Dan. 

The woman looked furtively at 
Apsi when he spoke; but of course 
she could not understand what he 
said. Eli ceased questioning her. 
**She will bear watching, all right, ”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Now it’s time toturn in.”’ 

Mrs. Guardipe gave the stranger 
a shakedown of robes and blankets 
in the kitchen, where she and her 
husband slept. As the rest of us 
were crawling into our bunks in 
the living room, Eli came back with 
a buffalo tongue, which he pro- 
ceeded to broil. 

**Apsi, you are a smart boy,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I never would have thought 
about the woman’s hair; it sure has been 
combed to-day. I expect that she has been 
sent in here to find out how many there are of 
us, and how we are fixed. Well, we’ll just keep 
her here for a while. To-morrow morning some 
of us had better ride out on her trail and learn 
what we can—keeping clear of the timber. ’’ 

But when morning came that was impossible ; 
a terribly cold north wind had set in again and 
filled the air with snow, so that the day was al- 
most as dark as night ; we ate breakfast by can- 
dlelight. The woman’s trail was obliterated. 

She watched us furtively all the while. 
Often I thought that her big black eyes revealed 
intense hatred for us. We knew that the 
Cheyennes were allies of old Sitting Bull. 

Night came again; the wind died, and then 
started up softly from the southwest; the frost 
in the air disappeared; the moon and stars 
shone bright. I took two buckets, meaning to 
go to the creek for water. 

**Pon’t do it,’? said Dan. ‘‘There’s no 
telling what’s out there in the timber. ’’ 

‘*You say true,’’ Eli agreed. ‘‘No one shail 
go out of the gate this night. Scoop up some 
snow from the roof, and we’ll melt it for 
drinking water.’’ 

I noticed that when I set down the buckets 
the Cheyenne woman seemed disappointed ; 
but when I lifted them again and started for 
the door she was all interest. ‘‘Watch her,’’ 
I said. ‘‘She is taking a lot of interest in this 
going for water.’’ 

Apsi got his rifle and followed me out. We 
remained on the roof for about ten minutes, 
but saw nothing, not even a stray game animal. 
The horses were restless ; having eaten the last 
of the bark, they were hungry and wanted to get 
out to grass. When we reéntered the house the 
others said that the woman had sat up straight 


| all the time, listening and watching the door. 


‘*You can be sure that she’s the spy for a 
war party,’’ said Dan. 
As we were preparing to get into our bunks, 
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the woman said by signs: ‘‘The cold is gone. 
To-morrow I shall start for the lodges of my 
people. ’’ 

‘* As you say, so it shall be,’’ Eli replied. But 
to us he added, ‘‘Maybe she will and maybe 
she won’t; we’ll see what’s doing to-morrow. ’’ 

We all fell asleep soon after getting into our 
blankets. But Dan was a light sleeper; a 
slight noise partly awakened him; a sudden 
draft of air struck his bald head, and he 
roused up to find the door open. He looked 
first at my bunk, then at Apsi’s, and saw that 
we were both sound asleep. Then remember- 
ing the Cheyenne woman, he sprang from his 
bed, and got to the door just in time to see her 
opening the gate of the stockade and letting 
some Indians into the courtyard. He slammed 
the door shut and put up the heavy bar that 
fastened it; he was none too soon, for a mo- 
ment later the Indians flung themselves against 
it with a force that made it creak. 

**Get your rifles !’’ he shouted. 
is full of Indians !’’ 

Apsi and I sprang out on the floor, and Eli 
and his wife came running in from the kitchen ; 
Dan told us in a few words what had hap- 
pened. Eli went over by the fireplace, where 
the key to the gate usually hung. 

*‘The key isn’t here,’’ he said. ‘She stole 
it and let them in. We’ve just got to do the 
best we can, boys.’’ 

Our living room and kitchen—there was a 
canvas partition between them—were in the 
long building that. formed the back of the 
square, and so faced the stockade and the gate. 
No doors opened from it into the trade room on 
the west side of the square, or into the store- 
house that flanked the courtyard on the east 
side. All the windows of the three buildings 
looked out on the courtyard. They had been 


‘“‘The yard 


made by cutting a section from the next to the | 


top log in the wall, and were consequently 
high from the ground. The openings were 
covered with a piece of thin, oiled rawhide. 
Although the hides let a fair amount of light 
enter the rooms, you could not see anything 
through them. 

At all costs we had to know what was going 
on outside, and how many there were of the 
enemy. The courtyard was absolutely quiet 
except for the occasional stamping of one of the 
horses. Of course we could not see through 
the windows, and the bastions had been built 
for the defense of the outer walls, and did not 
command the courtyard. Moreover, we could 
reach only one of the bastions,—that at the 
northeast corner, —for the entrance to the other 
was from the trade room. 

‘*We must find out what they are doing!’’ 
Dan exclaimed. ‘‘Take your knives and dig 
some small peepholes in the chinking.’’ 

We fell to work, and in a few moments had 
cut spaces in the mud chinking large enough 
to admit a beam of moonlight. We eagerly 
squinted through them, but we could not see 
an Indian. : 

‘*Well, what do you make of that?’’ asked 
Eli. ‘‘Do you suppose they are on the roof 
of this shack waiting to pot us if we go 
out??? 

‘*No! But just look at the windows of the 
trade room,’’ Dan said. 

Sure enough, they were glowing yellow from 
a fire within, and even as we looked smoke 
began to rise from the chimney of the build- 
ing. There was no lock on the door, and the 
Indians had coolly taken possession of the 
place. 

‘‘] wonder whether they are all in there, 
and whether they have cut holes in the chink- 
ing to watch us?’’ said Eli. 

‘*Some of them may be standing flat against 
the wall right in front here, or as you say, 
they may be up on the roof,’’ Dan suggested. 
‘*Let’s cut peepholes every foot along the 
length of the wall here. If there are any of 
them against it, we can plug them in the back. 
If there are none, we’ll just open the door a 
little way and see what happens. ’’ 

We gouged out the holes in a short time, and 
convinced ourselves that there were no Indians 
in front of us. Then as Eli noiselessly took 
out the bar and partly opened the door, Dan 
thrust his hat on the end of the fire poker and 
held it in the aperture; he had no sooner done 
so than there were three shots from the wall of 


jall the cartridges we can spare 


high, shrill voice of the woman. ‘‘ Dog! 
Dog-face woman!’ exclaimed Mrs. Guardipe 
in Blackfoot. ‘‘I tell you now, my husband 
of little sense, the next time you bring a strange 
woman to me to feed and shelter, she will go 
straight back whence she came.’’ 
Good-natured Eli made no answer, and ap- 
parently his wife grew more angry, for with- 
out another word she poked her rifle through 
a peephole, sighted at one of the yellow- 
shining windows and fired. Following the 
report, there was silence in the trade room for 
a moment, and then the singing began again. 
Eli went over to the far corner of the room, 
up the ladder, and raising the trapdoor, entered 
the bastion. In a few moments he returned. 
‘“‘T went up there to try to learn whether 
there are any of the Indians outside, ’’ he said, 
‘*but not one is in sight. I think they are all 
inthe trade room. Now isn’t this about the 
worst thing that ever happened—a handful of 
Indians trapping an outfit in their own bas- 
tioned and fireproof stockade ?’’ 
‘*These Cheyennes have got the place,’’ said 


out of here whenever we wish by digging a 
passage in the ground under the back wall; 
then we can run into the timber and, if they 
follow us, make a good fight. If they let us 
alone, we can get in to the big river post safe 
enough. ’’ 


we can to hold the place, and we can hold it 
a long time by digging the pas- 
sage and bringing in plenty of 
water. ’’ 

‘“*T have it!’? Dan exclaimed, 
jumping up and slapping his 
thigh. ‘‘See here! We’ll dig the 
passage under the back wall, put 


into a sack, and then I’ll go and 
drop them ‘into the top of the 
trade-room chimney. Maybe 
those Indians won’t scatter! Out 
they’ll come, and you, firing 
through the holes in the chink- 
ing, will keep them going—at 
least those you don’t drop.’’ 

Eli ran to the kitchen for a 
hatchet, and then began to chop 
the ground in a clear space next 
to the chimney. It was easy work 
at first, but he soon reached frozen 
earth, and then his progress was 
slow ;. we relieved him in turn, 
and kept watch of the trade-room 
door. At last, after an hour’s toil, 
we had a hole large enough for 
us to wriggle through. We col- 
lected our spare cartridges, in all 
something like three hundred 
rounds; each of us reserved a 
hundred rounds, which would 
last us to the end of the trouble, 
no matter how it ended. 

When we had put the cartridges 
into. the sack, Eli remembered 
that he had a flask of powder for 
his shotgun, and he put that in, 
too. Then Apsi grabbed the 
sack. 

‘*T can run much faster than 
| you can,’’ he said to Dan, ‘‘so I 
shall go out with it.’’ 


‘‘Now, wait!’ said Eli. ‘‘I 


don’t. Take this buffalo robe with you; Dan 
and I will also go out, and we will boost you 
up on the roof; after we get back in here, you 
sneak along quietly, drop the sack down into 
their fire, and then ram the robe tight into the 
chimney, and get back here. 


in that room.’’ 

In another moment Mrs. Guardipe and I 
were left alone; we anxiously watched the 
trade room, and pointed our rifles at the 
door of it. The woman was praying. In a 
few minutes the two men returned; thrust- 
ing out their guns, they, too, watched the 
door. 





the trade room, and three bullets thudded into | the cartridges; the door of the trade room 
our building; one of them ripped through the | was thrown open, and in a cloud of smoke 
hat. Evidently the Indians had also dug some | a crowd of Indians appeared, struggling each 
holes in the chinking and were watching for | to be the first out. Crack! crack, crack- 
us to come out. Eli slammed shut the door | ety crack! went our rifles, and that one 
and put up the bar. | volley was the only one that had any effect, 
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Apsi, ‘‘but they haven’t got us. We can get | 





| 


“It’s not to be thought of,” Eli replied. | 
‘*At least not yet. We must make the best fight | father, who had just come home from work. 


| 
| 


DRAWINGS BY WILSON DEXTER 





SHE HANDED THE PAPER TO HER FATHER, AND 


have thought of something more that will! you almost ready for supper? I’ll have it on 
surely drive those Indians out if the cartridges | the table before you can say boo!’’ 


| 


With the draft | 
of their fire stopped, there will be some smoke | 


Boom! The powderflask first exploded, and | door,’? Mr. Manning had once said in despair 
then followed the lesser, sharper reports of | when the situation seemed unusually dark. 





against Dan, sent him reeling to his knees; | go up into the bastions to see what had become 
out of the corner of my eye I had a glimpse of of the Cheyennes; none were in sight, but 
the wounded Cheyenne aiming his rifle at the later Apsi, who remained on guard, reported 
oldman. The Indian fired, and Dan—sturdy, | that they were leaving the creek bottom not 
brave old Dan—dropped his gun and pitched | far below, and that they were heading for the 
forward. As I ran to him, Apsi fired, and | breaks of the Musselshell. There were eleven 
the Cheyenne keeled over on his back. At the | of them. 
same time Eli got to the gate, slammed it shut; Dan, who was laid‘ up for about two months, 
and fastened it with the hasp. When I bent stoically bore the pain of his wound and long 
over Dan and touched him, he flinched and | confinement. It was the seventh time he had 
partly turned on his side. | been wounded by Indians. Superstitious Apsi 
**Go easy, boys,’’ he said with a groan of | often said to me: 
pain; ‘‘the rascal has broken my leg.’’ ‘*Ask him what medicine he has and whether 
We lifted him carefully and carried him to | he will give me some of it. Whatever he has, it 
his bunk, and a little later Eli dressed the | is a very powerful medicine, er he would have 
wound and set the bone. But first we had to| been killed long ago.’’ 


Ghe WHITE VOILE GOWN 
Ga Dy Maurine MSPherson 38 


O if to hide the . in That was serious indeed. 


exclamation, she hurriedly turned a page of | Mr. Manning had knit his brows before speak- 
the newspaper she was reading and seemed |ing. ‘‘Well, something will turn up. We’ll 
to become wholly absorbed in the editorial | manage somehow. My girl must look as well 
articles. as the others.’’ And Milly, ashamed of her 

‘‘What’s the matter, Milly?’’ asked her | momentary gloom, had become-cheerful again. 
Now the girl passed all her evenings in the 
Are | public library, working on her oration, for she 
did not mean to disappoint the 
faith her classmates had shown 
in her. She was so much en- 
grossed in the work that she 
forgot all about clothes, except 
when at intervals she realized 
that commencement was draw- 
ing near, and that nothing in the 
shape of suitable raiment had 
‘*turned up.’’ She had looked 
over all her dresses, and had 
decided that even with the addi- 
tion of sashes they would be 
impossible for commencement. 

This very evening, as she put 
supper on the table, she was 
trying to think of a way out of 
the difficulty. 

‘*T might turn the skirt of that 
pink mull upside down and make 
a peg top; but you can’t dye pink 
white, and who ever graduated in 
pink!’’ Evidently father had for- 
gotten, for he had not mentioned 
the subject for a long time; but 
then, what did men know about 
clothes? ‘‘I ought to be ashamed 
to think about the dress after 
seeing that advertisement,’’ she 
concluded; and dismissing the 
subject from her mind, she turned 
her thoughts to the oration. 

The supper was delicious, as 
Milly’s meals always were, and 
her father praised her cooking 
highly. She blushed and looked 
pleased, and hummed merrily as 
she washed the dishes. 

In the room that served them 
as sitting room and dining room 
Mr. Manning sat and gazed into 
space. Presently Milly came in 
from the kitchen. 

‘*Now, daddy,’’ she said, ‘‘I’m going to 
leave you—as usual; and you must be good— 
as usual ; and I will be home at ten—as usual. ’’ 
With a laugh and a kiss she went out. 

No sooner had the girl left the room than 
Mr. Manning almost guiltily turned the paper 
to the page that had brought forth Milly’s 
exclamation. With puzzled eyes he scanned 
the columns of news and the advertisements. 
What in the world had Milly seen there! 
Then he paused over a ‘‘personal.’’ 

WANTED—To sell—an embroidered white 
voile gown, with silk slip. Very reasonable. 
Inquire 447 Maine Street. 

He laid down the paper. 
thing!’’ he exclaimed aloud. 
his hat, and left the house. 

The little dressmaker at 447 Maine Street 
listened. attentively as Mr. Manning explained 








H!’’ gasped Milly voice. ‘‘I—was wondering 


‘‘Oh, nothing, father, nothing at all. 


POINTED AT AN ITEM. 


With a faint sigh she laid down the paper 
and left the room. Mr. Manning took off his 
overalls, put on his warm house slippers, and 
before going into the kitchen to wash, glanced 
at the paper. 

‘*Tt was one page back,’’ he said to himself. 
‘*T wonder what it was that made her sigh?’’ 

Milly was seventeen years old and a senior 
at high school. Her mother, after a long ill- 
ness that had drained the family resources, 
had died the winter before. Mr. Manning, 
who was a carpenter by trade, also had been 
very sick, so that now, in order to make ends 
meet, the two that were left had to live simply. 

‘Milly, I’m afraid the wolf is actually at our 


‘*Yes, just the 
He picked up 





‘*Never mind, daddy dear,’’ the girl had 
answered courageously. ‘‘If he comes, we’ll 
skin him and eat him.’’ 

Now Milly was helping with the expenses 


| by working on Saturdays in a department 


| store. 


Just a few weeks before, she had come 


‘*T see their game,’’ he said. ‘‘They are 
laying for us, well knowing that sooner or later 
we must go for water, or die here for want of 
it like rats in a hole.’’ 

‘*But what about them?’? I asked. ‘‘They 
also must have some, and we can pot them 
when they start after it.’’ 

‘*You forget that there are two barrels of 
water in there,’’ he replied. And that was 
true; the barrels were for salting buffalo 
tongues, and had been filled with water, so 
that they would not shrink and fall apart. 
In our building we had less than two gallons 
of water—the meltings of the snow that I had 
brought down from the roof. 

As we sat squinting through the peepholes, 
the Indians began to sing one of their songs of 
triumph, and we could easily distinguish the 


, 


| for the smoke of the discharge drifted back dancing home from school with eyes bright 

against the wall and hid the Indians from and big. When she heard her father’s step she 

us. We kept firing, however; Apsi had had rushed to meet him at the door, crying: 

returned by this time, and now. joined in the | ‘*Father, I’ve got it, I’ve got it!’’ 

fusillade. | ‘*Got what, child ?’’? he had inquired. 
When we first fired, one of the Cheyennes | ‘‘Nothing serious, I hope.’’ 

shouted something, probably a command; then| ‘‘I’m valedictorian! I’m vale—’’ 

we heard a shriek of pain, and that was all;| Her father stopped her words with a hug. 

| not a shot was fired in our direction. Asudden| ‘‘My precious girl,’’ he said. ‘‘How proud 

| swirl of wind cleared away the powder smoke; | I am!’’ 

|no Indians were to be seen in the courtyard; For some reason, Milly had become very 

except one, lying motionless in front of the quiet and thoughtful that evening as she set 

trade-room door, and another not far from | the table—so much absorbed that she poured 

him, trying to rise. . ;the water into the bread-and-butter plates 
‘*Now then, for the gate!’’ cried Eli. He instead of into the glasses. Mr. Manning had 

sprang up, and unfastening the door, rushed laughed heartily. 

| out; we followed him. Apsi, in front of me, | ‘‘Thinking it out already ?’’ 

suddenly shouted, ‘‘ Look out!’’ and springing | ‘‘No-o,’’ Milly had answered in a wistful 








the business that had brought him there. 

‘*The white dress?’’ she said. ‘‘Yes, just 
sit down.’’ 

In a moment she had the fluffy white gown 
spread out on the chair. It shimmered in the 
soft lamplight, and almost seemed to foam. 
Mr. Manning eyed it with delight. 

‘*Now I’m not much up on dresses, ’’ he said, 
‘for my girl makes her own clothes. Her 
mother is dead. How did you come by it?’’ 

The dressmaker squinted her eyes, in order 
to see to thread her needle. 

‘*You’ll excuse me if I keep right on sewing. 
This dress has to be out by morning. Well, 
to tell you the truth, that is the handsomest 
piece of work that I ever did. A lady called 
one day and brought me the material; she 
wanted it made into a dress for a big party, 
she said. Her regular dressmaker was too 
busy to take the order. Then, one afternoo! 
when I. had almost finished the dress, sh: 
came in all veiled up, and I could see tha 
she had been crying. 

‘* *T*)) tell you all about it,’ she sobbed. 














was to be married without my people’s know- 
ing-about it; and that was to have been my 
wedding dress. The man was poor—and I, 
well, I have too much money to be happy. I 
wanted a dress that would be simple and suit- 
able, and I had heard of your beautiful hand- 
work.’ Then the lady broke down completely 
and handed me a clipping from a newspaper. 
I don’t remember the details, but anyway it 
said that Herbert Wells, office stenographer at 
Lapham & Thatcher’s, was killed by an auto- | 
mobile. The sad part of it was she had no| modern guns, which are able in a brief 
one to sympathize with her except me. Poor time to wreck the strongest forts, was 
thing! She said she was going abroad, and | made possible mainly by the recent discovery 
insisted that I keep the dress. Naturally it | | of certain new kinds of high explosives derived 
had sad memories for her. She tried to pay | | | from coal tar. They are ‘‘insensitive’’; that 
me for my work, but I wouldn’t take any-| is, they are so reluctant to explode that they 
thing. are as safe to handle as corn meal or baking | 
‘‘This spring I’ve been sort of hard up, and| powder. Shells filled with them can 
so I thought I’d try to sell the dress. It’s! pass through the thickest armor without © 
beautiful, if I do say it, and only made last | bursting—withstanding both the shock of 
autumn. ’’ impact and the enormous heat generated. 
She paused, and gazed doubtfully at Mr. | Not until the shells have penetrated the 
Manning. He did not look like a purchaser of | armor are they set off by the fuses they 
white voile gowns with silk linings, no matter | carry. 
how ‘‘simple.’? It is that power to penetrate before 
His eyes were on the filmy white dress, and | bursting that gives the projectiles their 
he already saw Milly’s sweet face and soft | formidable character as destroyers of 
neck above its exquisite folds. ‘‘My girl grad- | permanent structures. When they finally 
uates from high school this June, and she | do explode they cause wholesale ruin, for 
works in Higley’s store Saturdays. We’vehad | the great volume of gases suddenly set 
to count the pennies this year; so she hadn’t | free can make room for itself only by a 
any money to spend on dresses, even if she is | wide dispersal of the surrounding mate- 
valedictorian.’?? He paused with conscious rial, whether it is stone, or cement, or 
pride. The little dressmaker sewed on, with | what not. 
her lips in a hard line. ‘‘I’ve made a little | 
extra working nights while Milly worked in| FROM COAL TAR. 


the library. She would look mighty sweet in 
Pies coal tar are obtained such 








LA 
— 
VIDAL 


HE remarkable destructive power of 





that dress,’’ he added thoughtfully, glancing | 


at it. substances as benzene and toluene, 
The little dressmaker’s head bent lower over | which, treated with nitric acid, 
her work. | make explosives of the insensitive kind. 


“Do you s’pose ten dollars would buy it?’’ One of them, called ‘‘T.N. T.’’ (short for 
His face was eager. ‘‘I’m not up on cost, but | trinitro-toluene), has been largely used by 
if it’s more I’ll pay later. I was going to give the Germans in the present war for filling 
her the money, but I saw your ad, and thought | shells. 

a made-up dress would surprise her more. | In accounts of the fighting that is now 
She’s pretty busy, and commencement is only | going on in Europe, you read of the use 
two weeks off.’’ | of melinite by the French, and of lyddite by 

Thoughts rushed like mad through the little | the British. The Japanese, in their recent 
dressmaker’s brain. That French voile must attack on the Germans in China, used Shimose. 
have cost at least two dollars a yard. She All three of these high explosives are one and 
had worked a week merely on the embroidery. | the same thing; namely, picric acid, which is 
She had intended to charge the rich woman | derived from coal tar, and which is melted and 
who had brought her the material at least | poured into the projectiles. 
eighteen dollars. And when she had inserted | The gases generated by all explosives are 
the advertisement in the newspaper she had | | Poisonous. For example, picrie acid gives off 
said to herself, ‘‘I will sell it for twenty- -five | | prussic acid, one of the most deadly of chemical 
dollars, and it’s a great bargain at that. But) | Substances. . But the stories of the recent use 
it will give me enough to take a little vacation | of shells that liberate vapors capable of suffo- 
in July.’’ cating or otherwise killing whole regiments of 

Now her eyes filled with tears as she rose | soldiers are fabrications. No one has ever 
and put the little gown into its tissue-paper | contrived a means whereby, according to an 
wrappings. |idea long ago suggested, bursting projectiles 

‘*Yes, you may have it Nine dollars will | may humanely distribute over a battle field a 
cover the cost of what I have spent on the/| gas that will plunge an army into deep and 
dress; and suppose helpless slumber until the sol- 
you buy Milly some diers are gathered in as pris- 
flowers with what is oners. 
left??? What we call an explosion 

She looked happy is a sudden expansion of gases 
as she ushered out in a confined place. It often 
the smiling man and happens that houses in the path | 
resumed her work of a tornado explode, and that | 
under the lamplight. their walls are thrown violently 

‘*T never thought outward. We used to regard | 
about the fit, but the that as very mysterious, but 
girl will bring it back now we know that the rapidly 
if it’s unalterable, ’’ whirling funnel cloud, which 
she said to herself. contains a vacuum, sucks up | 

Now and then as and removes all the air from 
the little dressmaker round a building, that thus the | 
went on with her house is converted into a huge | 
sewing, she paused bomb, and that the expansion | 
and smiled, as if she of the air inside it rends it to} 
had a pleasant pic- pieces. 
ture before her eyes. Every housewife keeps the | 

ee ‘‘makings’’ of explosives in her | 

“Father! Ofather ! pantry. We find them in the | 
Where did you get it? flour she kneads into dough, 

It’s the most beauti- in the sugar with which she 
ful thing I ever saw! sweetens her pie crust, and in | 

And it will fit!’ the soap with which she cleans | 

Milly held the little gown up to her slender | | her platters. You will ask, Who ever heard | 
shoulders and let it hang in white folds. ‘of an explosion from soap? Well, in the city | 








NOW AND THEN THE LITTLE 
DRESSMAKER PAUSED 
AND SMILED. 


ae I never thought about the fit,’’ said | of Providence only a few years ago, a dis- | 


. Manning. Then he told his story. | astrous accident was caused by soap. The 
"ie grew serious. ‘‘ Let me see the paper.’’ | accident occurred in a soap-powder factory; 
Sitting on the arm of her father’s chair, she | the air inside the building was laden with 
turned to the want advertisements. ‘Now, | clouds of the finely divided product. Some 
just to show you that I wasn’t all vanity, I| one lighted a match, and the explosion in- 
— saw that wonderful item. It was this | stantly followed. Soap is made-from fat, and 
hat made me sigh.’”? She handed the paper | will therefore burn. When it is distributed in 
to her father and pointed at an item. multitudes of dry particles through the air, and 
Bi. SALE—A small, technical library, by a | when, therefore, plenty of oxygen is at hand, 
‘an Who must go abroad. Inquire 56 Clinton. it will, if ignited, burn with explosive rapidity. 

“‘T wanted you to have it so much,’’ Milly} A log in an open fire burns slowly, and is 
vent on. ‘Perhaps if I had gone to ‘56 Clin- | hard to ignite. 
‘on’ T might have struck a bargain, too. Who | | kindlings or shavings, it will burn much faster ; 
"ows? But you shall have it some day, | but in the form of fine sawdust, suspended in 
vaddy.’? Her eyes turned again to the dress, | | quantities in the air of a room, it will, when 

nd she gently touched its soft folds. ‘‘It’s a | | ignited, convert itself into gases so quickly 

onderful bargain. I wonder why she didn’t | that it will blow up the house. 

‘« more for it??? 

- erhaps it was just such a picture—a sweet | thing in the world. Burned in the grate, it 

“rl sitting on the arm of her father’s chair | | slowly reduces itself to inert ashes; but if 

‘appily fingering a white voile dress in her | | distributed in the air in the form of dust, it is 
Lap— thas came into the mind of the little | | an explosive as dangerous as gunpowder. 
“ressmaker as she bent over her work, and | Instantaneous burning, by which solids are 
lade her smile gently. 
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the Evil One. As a matter of fact, the ‘‘fiery 
ragons’’ seem to have been incendiary bombs 
of a primitive pattern, and were useful more 
for their moral effect on the enemy than for 
their destructive power. Some of them, how- 
ever, had iron barbs, by which they clung to 
buildings and set them on fire. 

The incendiary compound used in those 
bombs was known to the crusaders as ‘‘Greek 
fire.’? Just what it consisted of we do not 
the mischief. The gases must expand. If| certainly know, but the stuff is believed to 
lack of space restricts their expansion, they | have been a mixture of petroleum, saltpetre, 
exhibit a bursting force. ‘That is only another and pitch. During that period it was used not 
way of saying that an explosion takes place. | only on land, but on water; it was made to 

If there is a substance on earth that is| spout from copper pipes that were set in the 
apparently innocent it is the flour from which | jaws of fantastic monsters at the prows of ships. 
the housewife makes her bread; but if she | From what has already been said it will be 
were to take it from the barrel and throw it | apparent that gunpowder might be made of 
materials other than charcoal, saltpetre, 
and sulphur. It would, for example, be 
practicable to substitute ordinary wheat 
flour for the charcoal. In fact, that has 
actually been done. High explosives, 
many times as powerful as gunpowder, 
have been made from admixture of flour 
with nitric acid—‘‘nitro-starch.’’ ; 

Only forty-three per Gent. of ordinary 
gunpowder is converted into gas when it 
explodes. The remaining fifty-seven per 
cent. is unconsumed residue, which we 
see in the form of smoke. In the war 
that is now going on in Europe, however, 
all the combatants are using another kind 
of gunpowder, which is smokeless. On 
ignition it is converted wholly into gas. 
A much greater volume of gas is pro- 
duced, and the explosive effect is propor- 
tionately increased. 

When the war with Spain broke out in 
1898, the United States government did 
not have any smokeless powder. The 
Spaniards, on the other hand, had plenty 
of it, and used it on both land and sea. 
Consequently, the American besiegers at 
Santiago were unable to see the Spanish 
soldiers firing at them, whereas the enemy 
could see by the puffs of smoke just where 
to shoot. When Admiral Cervera’s ships 
about the kitchen until the air of the room| came out of the harbor and tried to escape, 
was laden with it, she would only need to | the vessels of the American squadron found it 
light a match in order to set off a very literal | hard in the fight that followed to fire accurately 


Qa 





WALDON FAWCETT, WASHINGTON 


If the log is in the form of | 


A scuttleful of coal seems the most harmless | 


domestic explosion. 

Oxygen is the chief agent of ordinary com- | 
bustion. Without it the things we are accus- 
tomed to regard as combustible would not burn. 


One-fifth part of air is oxygen, and therefore | 


where there is plenty of air there is also a 


great quantity of the chief agent of combus- | 


tion. That explains the explosiveness of flour, 


or soap powder, or fine sawdust, when set afloat | 


in the air and ignited. 

In Boston a few years ago a very serious 
explosion occurred in a marshmallow factory. 
It is by no means to be inferred that marsh- 
mallows are likely to go off with a bang unex- 
pectedly; but under conditions such as those 
already described, the powdered sugar with | 
which they are coated can be as dangerous as | 
gunpowder. In this case it was floating in 


the air of a room; some one ignited it, and the | 


disastrous explosion followed. 


Air, however, is not the only thing that | 


contains oxygen. A certain mineral substance 
called saltpetre also contains it. A long time 


| ago some one discovered the fact that if a) 


|combustible material, such as charcoal, was 
| mixed with saltpetre, it burned readily even 
| without air. And later on, another ingenious 


person suggested that a little brimstone—what | 


we call sulphur nowadays—be added, in order 
to set fire to the mixture. 

Thus gunpowder—a compound .of charcoal, 
saltpetre, and sulphur—came to human knowl- 
edge. The sulphur makes the compound ignite 
easily ; the charcoal furnishes the bulk of the 
| combustible substance; the saltpetre contains 
the oxygen required for combustion. The 
manufacturer reduces all three to a fine dust 
and mixes them thoroughly. When the sul- 


| phur is ignited, the heat it engenders causes 


the saltpetre to give up its oxygen. Thereupon 
the charcoal and oxygen, being rapidly burned, 
are converted into hot gas, which, as it expands 
in a confined place, produces an explosive 
effect. 

No one knows who invented gunpowder. In 
Europe it was first used in the fourteenth cen- 
tury; but the Chinese assert that they have 
used it for more than two thousand years as 
material for fireworks. They thought that it 
served the purpose, too, of frightening away 
devils—a purpose for which even at the pres- 
ent day they think firecrackers are especially 
efficacious. In war the Chinese at first used 
gunpowder not to destroy life, but to scare 
the enemy. 


“FIERY DRAGONS.” 


\ fe undoubtedly got our first knowledge 
of explosive compounds for war pur- 
poses from the Orient. According to 

contemporary accounts, the Saracens in the 


‘*tiery dragons as big as hogsheads, which flew 


through the air with a noise like thunder.’’ Be- | 


Middle Ages discharged against the crusaders | 


| because their view of the foe was obscured by 
| the clouds of smoke from their own guns. 

There are many kinds of smokeless gun- 
| powder. One of the best known is the English 
cordite, which, when foreed through holes in 
|a@ perforated metal plate while in a plastic 
condition, takes the form of thick strings that 
look like brown rubber. The strings are cut 
up into short cylindrical pieces. You can 
| safely hold a string of cordite in your hand 
| and light one end of it; it will burn slowly 
with a bright flame. 


Ly 


WHY GUNS ARE LONG. 


HARACTERISTIC of smokeless pow- 
ders is that they burn very slowly; on 
that account modern guns are very long, 
in order that all the powder of a charge may 
| have time to be transformed into gas before the 
projectile driven by it leaves the muzzle of the 
weapon. ‘The smokeless powder used by our 
army and navy is made by soaking nitro-cotton 
in a mixture of ether and alcohol; it is thus 
| converted into a plastic substance that may be 
moulded or cut into any shape required. For 
| small arms, it is manufactured in a form re- 
sembling spaghetti—long strings that are 
chopped into little pieces and packed into the 
cartridges. For big guns, it is made in long 
rods, which, after being perforated from end 
to end with a number of holes to insure quicker 
ignition, are cut into short lengths. That kind 
of powder, which might be called an explosive 
celluloid, is of a horny consistency; as in the 
case of other smokeless powders, the slowness 
with which it burns is owing mainly to its 
density. 

The very cloth of the bags used to contain 
charges of gunpowder for the big guns has 
itself been made of smokeless powder—that is, 
woven of threads of exactly the same substance. 
That is an invention of the Germans. The 
bag thus becomes part of the explosive charge, 
and when the gun is fired is wholly consumed. 
The cloth used is an artificial silk of a glossy 
white color. 

Some smokeless powders decompose after a 
while, and as a result of such deterioration 
they are likely to explode spontaneously. The 
destruction of the French warship Liberté, 
which blew up in 1911, is thought to have been 
caused by such an accident. As a precaution 
against such tragic happenings, all the powder 
of that kind used by our own navy is put 
through a process of remanufacture every five 
years, and there is a regular fortnightly inspec- 
tion of the stuff on hand on every battleship 
and cruiser. When it decomposes, it gives out 
reddish, acrid fumes, which should give ample 
warning of the threatened danger. 

When nitric acid acts on cotton, it converts 
it thereby into guncotton, which, as everyone 
| knows, is a ‘thigh explosive’? of tremendous 
power. The process of making guncotton con- 





| suddenly converted into gases, is what does | 





fore such heathenish weapons, which they could | sists in soaking the cotton in a mixture of nitric 
meet with neither sword nor lance, the fighters and sulphuric acids. After undergoing that 
for the cross prostrated themselves in terror; | treatment, the cotton is wrung by wringers and 


they thought that they were contrivances of | thoroughly washed, in order to remove the 


a 
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It is then reduced to pulp in a | hand, there is not a chemical, but a mechani- 


free acid. 
pulping machine, and finally, when wanted for 
use in torpedoes, it is carefully moulded into 
blocks. 

Guncotton is many times as powerful as 
gunpowder. When ‘‘set off’’ it is instantane- 
ously resolved into a large volume of highly 
heated gas that produces an overwhelmingly 
destructive effect. In order that the effect 
shall be forthcoming it is not even necessary 
that the gas shall be confined, for its particles 
move with such surprising velocity that the 
explosive never fails to work havoc even in 
the open. 

Jf, instead of using cotton, we mix ordinary 
glycerin—a harmless, sweet, and colorless liquid 
—with nitric acid, we get nitroglycerin, another 
high explosive of enormous power. It is very 
dangerous, and for that reason is commonly 
mixed with other materials when put to indus- 
trial uses. Thus, to make dynamite, rotten- 
stone, a substance that by itself is inert and 
harmless, is saturated with it. But there are 
many kinds of dynamite. The material used 
as an absorber is called the ‘‘dope.’’ It may 
be in itself an explosive, like gunpowder, and 
in that case is known as an ‘‘active dope. ’’ 

The essential difference between such high 
explosives as guncotton and nitroglycerin and 
the ordinary explosive, like gunpowder, lies in 
the fact that each molecule of the high explosive 
contains both the thing that burns and the 
oxygen that supports the burning. When the 


stuff is ‘‘set off,’’ therefore, there is no delay, | 


and the whole mass is instantly converted into 


gas. In the case of gunpowder, on the other | 


cal mixture of the essential ingredients, and 


| accordingly the fire produced by ignition has 
|to be communicated with relative slowness 


from grain to grain. 

‘compound of the high explosive kind is so 
unstable that a mere mechanical shock will 
explode it. In order to set it off, therefore, 
‘*detonator,’’—corresponding to a cap,—com- 
| posed of some such substance as fulminate of 
|mercury, is commonly used. The fulminate 
is made by treating alcohol with nitric acid in 
the presence of mercury. 

For generations past, on land and sea, there 
has been a keen rivalry between armor and 
projectile—between defense and offense. This 
rivalry, which can be traced far back in the 
history of naval warfare, at last has been 
decided. The offense has definitely and deci- 
sively won. It is admitted to-day that no 
battleship can withstand the impact of the 
twelve-inch or fourteen-inch explosive projec- 
tiles. Similarly, no fortress on land is proof 
against modern guns. 

I have spoken of the new ‘‘insensitive’’ high 
explosives derived from coal tar, a striking 
characteristic of which is the safety with which 
| they can be handled. They have proved so 
| powerful against hostile forts that they have 
rendered permanent fortifications obsolete for 
all time to come. How, indeed, is it to be 
imagined that any structure erected by man 
/could resist them? Even the pyramids of 
Egypt, the most enduring of all works created 
| by human hands, could not for any length of 
time withstand an assault by modern howitzers. 
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Ophelia Whidden was awakened by 
a persistent knocking on her state- 
room door. When she opened it she found 
that her visitor was a motherly colored 
stewardess, who carried a breakfast tray. 

‘*T told the chief steward,’’ said the 
stewardess, ‘‘that I wa’n’t the leastest 
mite scared to come in all by mahself and 
feed the lady pris’ner what cooked for 
them pirates. ’’ 

‘*Thank you. I won’t bite. Do I look 
like a dangerous character ?’’ 

‘*Well, ma’am, you suttinly looks sot in 
your ways and powerful disputatious, but 
you ain’t my idea at all of a perfessional 
lady pirate. Has you been doin’ it long?’’ 

‘*No, it’s different work from what I 
have been accustomed to.’’ A glimmer 
of amusement crossed Miss Ophelia’s 
harsh, worn features. ‘‘I’m sure I don’t 
know what I’m going to do for some clean 
clothes. I object to meeting the officers 
of the law unless I’m somewhere near 
respectable. ’’ 

The stewardess beamed. ‘‘When your 
picture is in all the papers, ma’am,’’ she 
replied, ‘‘and the jedge sends you up for 
about seven or nine years, I’]]l be a-braggin’ 
toall my frien’s that I set talkin’ with you 
jest as natural and cosy as could be. I’ll 
be proud to loan you a fresh linen skirt 
and clean white waist, and whatsomever 
to zo to co’t in.”’ 

Miss Whidden accepted the offer grate- 
fully. ‘‘I’ll have them laundered and 
sent back as soon as I can,’’ she said. 
Then with apparent calmness she asked, 


“4 seven o’clock in the morning Miss 





DRAWN BY F. STROTHMANN 


Furthermore, a chemical | 


of transporting the outlaws of the Mohawk to 
Morton’s Cove on the Connecticut shore. At 
first he wanted to link them together with 
| handcuffs and a steel chain, but Miss Ophelia 
shamed him out of it. 


fine scorn, ‘‘to ride in the cars with a lone 


a’) woman and a boy and a harmless old barnacle! 


You just stow those contraptions in your 
pockets. ’’ 

During the railway journey Hinkle, having 
failed to extort a confession from Andrew 
Smart, plied Billy Marvin with questions. 
The youthful pirate answered with annoying 
levity. 

‘*You’ll sing a different tune before the 
justice of the peace !’’ cried the sheriff. ‘‘'There 
will be witnesses to identify you!’’ 

‘*Witnesses to identify us?’’ echoed Billy, 
with a broad grin. ‘‘Are they sure they will 
know us again?’’ 

‘*Absolutely. This old pirate here that pre- 
tends he is hard of hearing, and you, and the 
one that got away, came ashore after dark 
that night and called at a tavern two miles 
from Morton’s Cove. Three men saw you in 
there. You thought you were smart to usea 
schooner. ’” 

‘It did seem clever,’’ agreed William, ‘‘but 
you never can tell.’’ 

When several wealthy men had bought shore 
property near Morton’s Cove and built huge, 
rambling houses, which they called ‘‘cot- 
tages,’’ the quiet old town had become fash- 
ionable. In summer the streets were gay with 
automobiles and the harbor bright with yachts. 
The most pretentious of the estates was that 
owned by Horatio Follinsbee, who had inher- 
ited a large fortune from the New York banking 
house of Follinsbee & Company. Hinkle 
mentioned his name in accents almost reveren- 
tial. To steal his silverware was a crime 
many degrees worse than robbing an ordinary 
mortal. 

‘*T don’t like the sound of him at all,’’ Billy 








AS IF FEARFUL EVEN NOW OF LOSING HIS TREASURE, HE PROMPTLY 
ESCORTED HER TO HIS AUTOMOBILE. 


‘*Is there any news about my lost partners?’’ | ‘‘Me that’s been secretary of the Woman’s| reflected pensively. ‘‘I’m beginning to weaken. 
‘*T was gittin’ round to tell you that the | Home Missionary of the church in our village, | He’s liable to put us in jail so hard and fast 
bes’-favored of the he-pirates flew the coop | and isa first cousin once removed to an ordained | that all Blue Harbor can never get us out. I 


las’ night—removed hisself entirely. Missin’? | 
He is suttinly the most missin’est man aboard 
this yere ship. The mate tuk the other two 
pirates and shut ’em in an inside room, and is 
stayin’ with ’em hisself.’’ 

Sco James Newhall had escaped! Miss 
Whidden gave a sigh of relief at this satisfac- 
tory news, and then she shut her lips tight as 
she thought of the experience that she and 
Billy and Uncle Andrew were about to face. 
Putting on the borrowed clothing, she made 
herself as neat as possible, and with her hands 
tightly clasped prepared for the worst. 

After what seemed an eternity of waiting, a 
tall young man entered, and courteously intro- 
duced himself as a deputy marshal. 


‘“‘Are you going to put me in jail right | 


away ?’’ she ventured to ask. 
‘““Not in a regulation jail. 
detained until the arrival of the sheriff of 


Guilford County, Connecticut. He will arrive | 


at noon. If his papers are properly made out, 
I should say that you will probably go back 
with him before night. The Federal authori- 
ties have decided to give the burglary charges 
the right of way.’’ 

‘*It’s very obliging of them, I’m sure,’’ said 
Miss Whidden, as her escort conducted her 
from the steamer. 
being arrested, and you mustn’t be surprised 
if I don’t seem familiar with the rules.’’ 

Her only other comment was spoken half 
aloud, and it puzzled the deputy marshal. 


You will be! 


**T’m not in the habit of | 


minister of the gospel. 
| if I can help it.’’ 
Two taxicabs were waiting on the wharf. 
To one of them another deputy had convoyed 
Billy Marvin and Uncle Andrew Smart. Miss 
Whidden was therefore given no opportunity 
to seek tidings of Jim Newhall. In other cir- 
cumstances, to ride through Boston in an 
automobile would have been a thrillingly 
enjoyable experience for this elderly woman 


They’ll never know it 


| 


|corner of the Maine coast. 
| found it diverting. 

When they reached the Federal building, 
Billy Marvin managed to whisper to her in 
the elevator: 

‘“‘Jim got away all right. I saw him climb 
| aboard the tug just as she started. If he finds 
the Surprise, the sheriff will have to turn us 


Even now she 





loose. Then we can work out some scheme to | 


set The Blue Harbor Trading Company going 
|again, and hustle round Boston to pick up 


| another cargo. There’s pork, and flour, and | 


| potatoes aboard to feed us for a month. ’’ 

| ‘So long as we have no money to pay board 
| bills while we’re waiting for James Newhall,’’ 
said Miss Whidden, ‘‘I suppose it’s really best 
to let this sheriff person settle for our keep.’’ 

Shortly after noon Mr. Joseph Hinkle, 

sheriff of Guilford County, in Connecticut, a 
sallow, nervous man with a rasping voice, 
arrived in Boston with two muscular deputies. 
| With some trepidation he undertook the task 


| whose life had been spent in a sequestered | 


had better get our alibi into first-class working 
| order. ”” 

The justice of the peace was waiting for the 
| pirates in the brick town hall, and a curious 
crowd of natives and summer visitors pressed 
into the dingy office. It was a cruel, ordeal 
for Miss Ophelia Whidden. But in her blood 
the Puritan strain was strong; her ancestors 
had suffered unflinchingly for their convictions, 
and now as a partner in The Blue Harbor 
Trading Company her duty was to be loyal 
to Capt. James Newhall. Uncle Andrew 
Smart’s placid habit of mind forsook him. 
Uneasy and melancholy, he kept tight hold 
of Billy Marvin’s arm, and held his other 
hand at his ear. 

The sheriff read aloud the sworn deposition 
of the commander of the Savannah steamer, and 
| exhibited the booty found with the prisoners. 
‘‘What names did they give?’’ the justice 
| demanded. 
| **They refused to tell me their names, ’’ was 
the sheriff’s irritable reply. ‘‘The woman 
said I was welcome to find out.’’ 

‘*We didn’t want them paraded in the news- 
| papers,’’ explained Miss Ophelia. ‘‘If it’s 

inconvenient, why don’t you call us by num- 
bers??? 
‘*Refusing to tell who they are looks like an 
admission of guilt tome!’’ snapped the sheriff. 
‘*John Doe, Richard Roe, and Jane Doe 
| will serve the purpose,’’ droned the justice. 





‘*My uncle’s third wife was a Doe from up | 


‘*Three husky men of you,’’ said she, with | 
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in the Aroostook, and very good people they 
are,’’? observed Miss Ophelia. ‘‘The Roes 
have mostly died out, being spindlin’ stock.’’ 

‘¢Silence!’’ barked the sheriff. ‘‘The wit- 
nesses are ready to take oath, squire. Otto 
Stranck, head gardener for Mr. Horatio Fol- 


| linsbee, will identify the prisoners. ’’ 


The worthy German had been fidgeting in 
his chair. He walked forward with an odd 
air of reluctance and avoided the severe gaze 
of ‘‘ Jane Doe.’’ 

‘tT vas playing pinochle in the little back 
room of the tavern dot night mit a couple of 
two friends,’’ said he, after wiping his face 
several times. ‘‘It was just sociability. Three 
shabby fellers walked in, and I looked at ’em 
good. There vas an old one, and — 

He turned to stare at Uncle Andrew Smart, 
and appeared more confused than before. 

‘*And here he is, standing before you,’’ 
prompted the sheriff. 

‘‘Maybe so, but I vill not swear to him!’’ 
exclaimed Otto Stranck. ‘‘My feelin’s is much 
mixed up. Of the same tallness and mit 
whiskers, yes; other t’ings, no.’’ 

He rubbed his head and doubtfully surveyed 
young William Marvin, whose boyish smile 
was as honest as daylight. 

‘*Dis youncker do burglaries mit Mr. Horatio 
Follinsbee’s house? It is nonsensical. I haf 
not seen him before, but I vould leave him 
alone mit my gold watch and chain what vas 
given me by Mr. Follinsbee himself.’’ 

The sheriff showed impatience. His star 
witness needed to be taken in hand. Otto 
Stranck, however, stubbornly refused to admit 
that the prisoners were the persons he had 
seen in the tavern; nor were the other wit- 
nesses any more certain in their minds. 

‘*In my opinion,’’ the justice of the peace 
announced at last, ‘‘the matter of identification 
is not vital to the case. It can be established 
that a black schooner was hove to outside the 
cove on the night in question, and that several 
yachts passed her while under way before 

dark and made out her name. These 
prisoners were in her off the Massachu- 
setts coast two weeks later, and had the 
stolen goods aboard. As a matter of form, 
Mr. Horatio Follinsbee has promised to 
come and swear to the property’s being 
his.’’ 

Billy Marvin was fidgeting in his chair. 
It seemed to him high time to act if he 
was to keep the party out of jail. He was 
about to address the justice, when a dapper 
man in white flannels strolled into the 
room. He was plump, and rosy, and 
jovial, without a trace of self-importance. 
A rustling sound ran through the room; 
the spectators craned their necks. The 
sheriff darted forward to clear a path. 
The justice tried to look as wise as 
Solomon. The arrival of this good-hu- 
mored gentleman was evidently an event. 

He paused in his leisurely progress to 
speak with Otto Stranck, quizzically sur- 
veyed the prisoners, and then lounged 
back in the chair offered by the agitated 
sheriff. Billy Marvin decided to wait a 
little longer. 

‘*Mr. Horatio Follinsbee informs me 
that he is at your service, squire!’’ Hinkle 
proclaimed. ‘‘He will be pleased to ex- 
amine the valuables now in the custody of 
the court. ’’ 

The magnate glanced at the silverware. 
“Oh, that junk ?’’ he remarked carelessly. 
‘*It’s mine, right enough. Most of the 
patterns are atrocious. I had packed the 
lot in a closet to get it out of the way. 
Your burglars showed bad taste, I’m 
sure. ’’ 

The dignity of the court was ruffled. 

The justice of the peace rebuked the spectators 
for daring to laugh, and then in nettled tones 
addressed the prisoners: 

‘*T propose to hold you in bonds of two thou- 
sand dollars each, in default of which you will 
stand committed to await the action of the 
grand jury. I guess they can’t produce bail, 
sheriff; so you may as well take them to 
jail.’’ 

‘What did these persons have to say for 
themselves?’’ asked Mr. Follinsbee, who 
seemed much more interested in the culprits 
than in his silverware. 

‘*The sheriff couldn’t get a word out of 
them; so I didn’t waste time in putting ques- 
tions. They even refuse to tell their names.”’ 

‘*No defense to offer?’’? asked Mr. Follins- 
bee. ‘*There is something rather queer about 
these proceedings.’? He gently fanned himself 
with his Panaina hat, and smiled as if his 
thoughts were amusing him. Then he beck- 
oned to the sheriff. 

‘*Before you drag these seafaring bandits to 
their cells, Hinkle,’’ he said, ‘‘may I have a 
word with them ?’’ 

‘*About your property that is still missing? 
Certainly. I’ll take them into the selectmen’s 
room, and you can talk as long as you like.’’ 

Billy Marvin welcomed the delay. Possibly 
a telegram might come from Jim Newhall, 
sent in care of the sheriff. As soon as he was 
alone with them, Mr. Follinsbee’s manner 
changed. For all his rosy plumpness, he could 
be shrewd and masterful. Aiming a finger at 
Miss Ophelia Whidden, he sternly demanded: 

‘‘What is behind all this foolishness? If 
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ever there was a pious, conscientious spinster | gruftly remarked. 


from Down East —’’ 

‘‘There! You’re brighter than you look, Mr. 
Horatio Follinsbee!’’ she cried delightedly. 
“1’d begun to think I must look desperately 
wicked. And what about my two partners?’’ 

‘¢You impress me as three of a kind, and 
it’s the kind I like. Come now, you’d better 
tell me how you happened to be in that thieving 
schooner, hadn’t you?”’ 

‘Tf we tell, you will wire to our home town 
to confirm the yarn,’’ said Billy Marvin, ‘‘and 
that is what we are trying to avoid.’’ 

‘You caught me that time,’’ said Mr. 
Follinsbee, with a laugh. ‘‘Very well. I 
may be a poor hand at reading human nature, 


but I’m willing to match my _ intelligence - 


against Sheriff Hinkle’s. Am I to assume 


‘*Move along, now. It’s 
‘tT was intending to look for a job,’’ said 
William. ‘*We seem to need it.’’ 
‘*There’s no job for a couple of burglars in 
Morton’s Cove. A gang will be riding you on 
a rail if you don’t pick up your feet.’’ 





could not doubt it. 


As they wandered in the direction of the 


Then words failed him. | high time you were off. We don’t want you.’’ open country, Uncle Andrew’s only comment 


| was: ‘‘I calculate that James Newhall meant 
| well, but it does seem as if he broke into a 
real difficult line of business when he organ- 
| ized The Blue Harbor Tradin’ Company.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


ie RUNAWAY HOUSE 
Sy W.T-Nichols 


the door and thrust out his head; at once he 
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its timbers groaned loudly. Again Jim shouted 
lustily, ‘‘We’re all right! We’re all —’’ 

He did not finish the sentence. Without the 
slightest warning the runaway house drove 
into an obstruction. The runners splintered ; 
the house pitched forward, turned over, and 
ground its way over the ice for yards, with its 
lower side shattered by the jagged rocks upon 
which it had been hurled. 

Jerry crashed against what had been the 
roof, and fell, half stunned, upon a heap of 
robes and bedding. His first clear impression 
was of some one groaning beside him. 

**Jim!’? he cried. ‘‘Are you—much hurt?’’ 

‘*Noth-nothing to speak of,’’ Jim answered 
pluckily. ‘*Shoulder’s sort of piping up—collar 
bone, I guess. You broke anything?’’ 

Jerry cautiously felt his limbs. ‘‘Don’t 


that you were the cook aboard the Mohawk, | 
Miss Jane Doe?’’ | the house to shake and tremble under 
‘*In our own vessel, you mean,’’ Miss | the fierce gales that sometimes swept across the 


He had known) drew it in again and closed the door with a/| think so,’’ he said. ‘‘But—but my left foot’s 
| Slam. They were traveling a great deal faster | caught—something’s jamming it.’’ 


| than he had realized; a leap to the ice would| Jim stirred, and barely repressed a cry of 


Ton house was moving; Jim Dutton 





Ophelia correeted. 


Pies? Doughnuts? Molasses cookies? 
Baked beans? Brown Betty? Indian 
pudding ?”’” 


Mr. Horatio named this list with a kind 
of gloating unction. His eyes glistened; 
his voice was tender. 

‘*You can ask Billy—young John Doe 
there, if he went hungry,’’ Miss Ophelia 
answered with pardonable pride. ‘‘And 
you know what a growing boy is—hollow 
to his heels. At the church suppers in 
our village my chocolate layer cake, and 
jelly roll, and raised biscuit were consid- 
ered —’’ 

Mr. Follinsbee closed his eyes and 
smacked his lips. Uncle Andrew Smart 
anxiously asked what it was all about. 
Billy shouted that Miss Ophelia’s cook- 
ing was under discussion. 

‘*Her angel cake was never beat since 
the world begun !’’? was Mr. Smart’s earnest 
tribute. 

‘*T have been trying to find you for years, 

Miss Jane Doe!’’ cried Horatio Follinsbee. 
‘*T have learned to loathe the sight of a 
French chef. His concoctions fill me with 
woe. I am homesick for the cooking of 
my boyhood. Once in a while I have 
caught a plain old-fashioned cook, but she 
wouldn’t stay. ’’ 

‘*Good cooks from Down East are inde- 
pendent-minded as a rule,’’ replied Miss 
Ophelia, ‘‘and they wouldn’t be apt to put up 
with your mob of servants and fussified living. ’’ 

‘tT have a proposal to make,’’ said Mr. Fol- 
linsbee in a serious voice. ‘‘If I give bail for 
you, will you promise to stay here and make 
pies, and doughnuts, and angel cake, and so 
on? Of course there is a kitchen staff for the 
general cooking.’’ . 

‘*Please excuse me while I consult my part- 
ners, Mr. Follinsbee,’’ said the spinster. 

‘‘Go ahead, Miss Ophelia,’’ advised Billy. 
‘It’s great. Uncle Andrew and I can loaf in 
jail as well as not until we hear from Jim 
Newhall. And we won’t have to reveal our 
sad story to Blue Harbor. ’’ 

‘*No! As partners we hang together!’’ she 
declared. ‘‘I’ll cook for him if he will bail 
you out, too.’’ 

She would become a hostage for her com- 
rades. If Jim should return with the Surprise, 
he and Billy and Uncle Andrew could try to 
make a success of the venture and find some 
one else to cook for them. 

‘*T presume you’ll want to engage me for the 
summer,’’ she said to Mr. Follinsbee. ‘‘I get 
twenty cents an hour when I work out at home, 
and it’s reasonable to ask you the same.’’ 

‘‘T think you had better leave the question 
of wages to me, Miss Doe. Yes, I shall expect 
you to remain with me until fall. Your word 
is enough. ’’ 

*‘And you will give security for my partners, 
two thousand dollars apiece? Mercy, it don’t 
seem as if there was so much real money in 
the world!’ 

"They will be released as part of the bar- 
gain. ?? 

‘Then if you want hot biscuits for supper, 
Mr. Horatio Follinsbee, we’d better be getting 
along to your house. ’? 

Hinkle was dumfounded when the million- 
aire casually informed. him that the prisoners 
were not to go to jail. He waited in sour 
‘tence until the formalities were finished.’ 

When you are lucky enough to find a jewel 

1 cook, the only way to keep her is to put 

under bonds,’? Mr. Follinsbee casually 
narked. 

\s if fearful even now of losing his treasure, 

promptly escorted her to his automobile 

‘ told the chauffeur to drive home. Miss 

ielia’s mind was in a flutter. No previous 

“rience had prepared her for anything like 

She felt as if she had been kidnaped. 

y and Uncle Andrew had been left stand- 

on the sidewalk with no more than a hasty 

\-by. They were not essential to Mr. Fol- 

bee’s happiness, and he had forgotten all 

ut them. 

‘illy turned his pockets inside out, and Mr. 
~s.art slowly explored his own. Their capital 
‘ounted to eighteen cents. The constable 
‘10 had kept order in the court room followed 
‘em into the street. 





You can’t hang round this town,’’ he; 


lake, but now it was swaying with a regular | be a serious matter—as risky as a leap from a| pain. 
‘*Yes, of course. And what did you cook? | rhythmical motion. And outside, the wind was | moving train. 


ORAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER 


THE BOY'S EYES OPENED WIDE. 


howling. It was an odd house,—very small, — 
hardly larger than a huge packing case, and set 
on broad, low runners. It was across between 
a house boat and an ice yacht ; perhaps, since it 
lacked sail and engine, you might call it more 
accurately an ice house boat. Within, it was a 
marvel of compactness; along one side were 
two narrow bunks, one above the other; oppo- 
site them was a hinged table; a narrow door 
was at one end and an oil stove at the other; 
boxes of provisions stood in the corners; a 
coffeepot, a kettle, a frying pan, and cups | 
hung from hooks; a three-legged stool stood | 
near the stove; a lantern hung from the roof; in | 
the wall over the table was a narrow window. | 
Everything was almost within arm’s reach. 

In the floor directly below the lantern was a | 
trapdoor. Dutton had built the little hut for 
ice fishing; through the trapdoor, when it was | 
set over a hole in the ice, he could fish com- | 
fortably, protected from wind and cold. He| 
generally brought a companion with him, and | 
one or the other of them could watch from the | 
window the little flags that marked their other | 
lines. On this trip he had Jerry Plummer, | 
his young neighbor, with him. | 

The gale had sprung up with scarcely a/ 
warning puff. When the two weary fishermen | 
had climbed into their bunks the night had 
been dark and still. So it remained for hours 
—until after midnight, infact. Then suddenly | 
the wind came tearing fiercely out of the north- 
west. On the hills the bare trees bent before 
it; it raced furiously across the smooth ice, 
and catching the house boat with a rushing | 
swoop, seemed to lift it an inch or two. The 
wedges that held the broad runners gave a| 
little, and the house moved slowly forward. 
One runner rode the obstacle in its path; the | 
other pushed its wedge aside. The motion of | 
the house increased as the wind gained in 
power; before the house lay a great stretch 
of ice, clear of snow. 

Jim Dutton, stirring uneasily in the lower 
bunk, had become vaguely aware that some- 
thing was amiss. He had raised himself on one 
elbow and rubbed his eyes; then he sat up. 
He noticed the unusual rhythmical swaying of 
the house; and mingled with the how] of the 
gale and the groaning of the timbers, the creak- 
ing of the runners came to his ears. Witha 
bound he was out of his bunk. He peered 
through the window, but could see nothing; 
in the intense darkness he could not distinguish 
even the familiar contour of the hills. 

‘‘Jerry! Wakeup!’’ hecried. ‘‘The house 
is running away !’’ 

From the upper berth the boy looked gut at 
the man and asked somewhat unsteadily, 
‘‘Jim! What—what’s the matter?’’ 

‘‘Oh, nothing much, Jerry.’’ Jim tried to 
hide his anxiety. ‘‘Little puff of wind givin’ 
us a ride, I reckon.’’ 

The shriek of the gale grew shriller and 
the pace of the house quickened. Jim opened 














“BUT THAT WOULD BE FAIRLY FLYING!” 


escaped twisted ankles or broken bones, their 
plight would still be serious, for they would be 
stranded in mid-lake, perhaps miles from shore 
or habitations, and in a raging winter storm. 

‘*Guess I’d turn out, Jerry, if I were you,’’ 
Jim said. ‘‘Get into your duds—all of ’em. 
Muffle up pretty well.’’ 

The boy in the upper bunk lowered himself 
to the floor. Jim put on his own ulster and 
cap and returned to the window. He tried 
to guess their speed, the direction in which they 
were moving, and their 
present whereabouts. 
The darkness was so 
thick, however, and the 
movement of the boat so 
erratic, that he could do 
nothing more than guess. 

‘*Jerry,’’ he said after 
amoment, ‘‘lightthelan- ——= 
tern !’? 

When the boy had done 
so, Jim pulled out a 
pocket map of the lake, 


and studied it closely. ‘‘Let’s see! 


There’s 
Pike Island—we’ ve surely missed it. And Loon 
Ledges—dodged ’em, too. How about the 


Three Sisters, on the other side? Must have 
passed ’em long ago. That means we’ve been 
making a bee line for—for —’’ 

A sudden lurch almost upset Jim, but he 
recovered his balance. When Jerry spoke, 
the tremor was gone from his voice. ‘‘For the 
Broads, you mean?’’ 

Jim’s finger tapped the chart at a place 
where no-mark of either reef or island broke 
the expanse of lake. 

‘*Yes, the Broads. We’re through passen- 
gers this trip, Jerry. It’s my notion we’re 
more than halfway now,’’ 

The boy’s eyes opened wide. 
would be fairly flying!’’ 

‘¢Yes, but ice boats do better than a mile a 
minute. We’re not hitting that clip, but we’re 
sliding pretty lively. And it’s getting livelier 
and livelier—Jiminy !’’ 

A trick of the wind or some roughness in 
the ice had made the house slue violently. It 
swung back, careened, shot off at a tangent, 
lost way somewhat, and then began to spin like 
a huge, clumsy top. Finally the gale caught it 
again, and drove it along at a greater rate 
than ever. Jerry clung to the bunk for sup- 
port. Jim clutched the window ledge and 
shouted encouragement. 

‘Don’t worry! It’s a tough little house. 
No matter if we do hit something—we can 
stand a tremendous bump!’’ 

‘*We’re not bound for the Broads—we’re 
there now!’ Jerry shouted back. 

Jim nodded. ‘‘I guess you’re right. 
going like a shot now.’’ 

There could be no doubt that the house had 
gathered speed. It rocked violently; the creak 
of its speeding runners rose shrillerand shriller ; 


**But that 


We’re 


Besides, if they jumped and | 











Jerry began to tug at a stout plank, 
under which his foot was held. 

‘*Tf I could only move this —’’ he began. 
‘*Say, Jim, it seems to be getting lighter 
in here.’’ 

The shock of the collision had dashed the 
lantern to the floor, and for a moment the 
interior of the hut had been dark. Now, 
however, there was a flickering glimmer in 
the room. An acrid odor filled the air. 

Jim gritted his teeth, and with a painful 
effort got upon his feet. He knew only too 
well what the light and the smell meant. 
The oil stove had doubtless been smashed ; 
the kerosene had run out, and had found its 
way to the dying flame in the lantern. He 
must at once free his young companion 
from the trap that held him fast. 

With his one available arm, Jim pulled 
at the plank. Jerry helped him as much 
as he could, but even together they could 
not move it. 

Jim turned, and tried to put out the fire, 
but a glance showed him that he would 
have small chance of success. The kero- 
sene, which had caught fire, lay in a pool 
under a mass of wreckage; through it the 
light gleamed smokily. The fire was fol- 
lowing the course down which the kerosene 
had flowed, and was spreading rapidly. 

As Jim tore at the pile of wreckage a jet 
of smoke shot into his face, and forced him 
to draw back, half strangled by the fumes. 
He groped about with his hand, and his 

fingers closed over a wooden shaft. ‘‘Keep up 
your courage, Jerry!’’? he shouted. ‘‘I’ve 
stumbled on the axe!’’ 

The boy was struggling in vain to release 
himself. The man turned swiftly and chopped 
at the window over his head. Most of the 
glass had been shattered when the house had 
run on the rocks, but he took time to knock 
out the wooden frame; he knew that every 
extra square inch of opening by which the 
choking smoke could escape was worth while. 

Handicapped though he 
was by his injury, Jim 
worked rapidly, and in a 
few seconds turned again 
to Jerry; yet in those 
few seconds the fire had 
gained great headway. 
The room was bright 
with the light of the 
flames, and even through 
the smoke Jim could see 
the big drops of sweat 
on Jerry’s forehead. But 
the boy pluckily kept his head and made no out- 
ery. Jim wasa skilled woodsman. If he had 
had the use of both arms, he would have made 
short work of cutting through the plank; but 
half disabled as he was, he had to work slowly. 
Every blow that he made with the axe racked 
his injured shoulder cruelly, and the air he 
breathed grew more and more oppressive. The 
axe descended ; it rose and fell again and again ; 
the gash in the plank deepened; but the fire 
crept nearer and nearer, and the smoke became 
denser and more suffocating. 

At last he had almost cut through the plank ; 
he dropped the axe, seized the plank on one 
side of the cut, and straining every muscle to 
its utmost, pulled and tugged. With a splin- 
tering crack the plank at last gave way, and 
Jerry, released from the trap, scrambled to his 
feet. His muscles ached; he breathed with 
difficulty; but he realized that Jim’s plight 
now was worse than his own. The man was 
reeling dizzily. Jerry caught him, and half 
led, half drew him to the window above them; 
he threw his arms about his hips and raised 
him from the floor. Jim, with a mighty effort, 
wriggled through the opening. Then he 
reached down with his sound hand and helped 
Jerry to struggle up through the window. 

For a moment they lay on the side of the 
house, drawing in great breaths of clean, clear 
air. The sight of near-by hills cheered them; 
luckily they had been wrecked near the main- 
land, within reach of houses and shelter. 

After a moment Jim touched Jerry’s arm. 
‘*Come on!’’ he said huskily. ‘‘Fire’ll be 
working through in another minute!’’ 

Together they made their way to the shore. 
When they looked back they saw a yellow 
tongue whip through a shattered corner of the 
great box and, fanned by the gale, burst into 
a roaring sheet of flame. 
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THE BATTLES IN THE EAST. 


N France and Belgium, the two armies 
face each other in almost the same trenches 
they occupied in October; but in the east, 

although neither side seems any nearer to a 
decisive victory, the situation is still fluid. 

The case might be different if the Germans 


@ 


| could spare more men from the western front, 
| but if they are to keep what they now hold 
| there they cannot safely weaken their lines. 
| Von Hindenburg must do the best he can 
| with a bare quarter of the German strength 
|and the Austrian armies, and the Austrian 

















GENERAL VON HINDENBURG 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


F we cannot do big things, we can at least 
do things that are big for us. 


The New-hatched Chick will gladly show 
Old Chanticleer the way to crow. 





NEW queen of the dairy world has been | 

crowned. The modest wearer of the | 
royal honors is Murne Cowan, a five-year-old 
Guernsey of Barberton, in Ohio. In 1914, 
according to records kept at the Ohio State 
University, she gave 24,000 pounds of milk, 
which produced 1,400 pounds of butter. 
_—_—_ it was generally known that 

a large number of the men in the British 
expeditionary force suffered from poor teeth, 
it has remained for the official report to add 
new horror to the situation. ‘‘Some of the 
men,’’ says the report, ‘‘had no teeth in 
juxtaposition or occlusion; others were almost 
edentulous.’’ Great is the jargon of science! 


soldiers are far from being equal to the 
German. 
Nicholas back from the borders of Silesia and 
Posen, to beat him soundly at Lodz and to 
threaten Warsaw itself, he had to use nearly 


| his full strength. The Grand Duke was able 
| to bring up men enough to check the German 


advance at the river Bzura, and still had so 
many Russians under arms that he could spare 
not only an army to invade East Prussia a 
second time, but another to occupy the Buko- 
wina and to push forward into Transylvania. 
It was the progress that these armies were 
making, as much as the stubborn resistance 
that the Russian centre offered before War- 
saw, that suddenly determined von Hinden- 
burg to transfer his activity to the flanks of 
his tremendous battle line. ‘ 
He left men enough intrenched before War- 
saw to hold that position; then he secretly 
detached several corps and sent them by the 
strategic railways that parallel the border, 
some into East Prussia, and some into Hungary 


In order to drive Grand Duke) 








aps to help the Austrians. He struck swiftly, and 
UATEMALA and Salvador are fighting | hard, and the Russians gave way. From 
a plague of grasshoppers by means that | Hungary and the Bukowina they withdrew 





were unknown to science when parts of this | in good order; there they met no defeat | 


country passed through their unhappy “‘grass- | that will prevent them from taking the offen- 
hopper years.’? The Salvador director of sive again when circumstances permit. But 
agriculture procured from Brazil the virus of aoeaner tual pitched battl pane 
an insect disease with which he inoculated | ™20U8? no actual pi 2 Snes SO ERO 
large numbers of grasshoppers that he after- | een fought, they were cleared out of East 
Prussia more brusquely, with losses almost as 


ward turned loose. 
heavy as those they suffered at Tannenburg 
MERICAN manufacturers of condensed | and Lodz. 


milk have built up a thriving trade in The event indicates that, however many 
oi ; : : agg 
China, where fresh cow’s milk is as rare as men the Germans must keep in the west, the 


bird’s-nest soup is in America. Ice cream . 
made with canned milk has been introduced | °™P!Té has no reason at present to fear serious 
invasion in the east. The Russians fight 


into the large cities, and old China, as well as 
young, is recklessly indulging itself in the | bravely and stubbornly on the defensive, but 
delectable dish. It will not be long before | they lack the mobility and the energy of the 
American salesmen of ice-cream cones and | Germans (who are, moreover, served by stra- 
freezers will be traversing the great Gobi desert. | tegic railways far superior to those of Russia), 
er ’ __ |and their regimental and division officers are 
IR Arthur Newsholme, the eminent English | . ‘ 
J physician, says that infant mortality is | pce tests, eae apioun-e aceite a 
the most sensitive index we have of social 
welfare. ‘‘If babies were well born and well 
cared for, their mortality would be negligible. | @8 many men as the Russians lost in the 
The infant death rate measures the intelli-| retreat from Lyck and Gumbinnen. 
gence, health, and right living of fathers and | On the other hand, Russia has seemingly 
mothers, the standards of morals and sanitation | inexhaustible reserves. In this last reverse 
of communities and governments, the efficiency | the Grand Duke lost almost as many men as 
a nurses, health officers, and | Napoleon had in his whole army at Waterloo, 
—_— and he has had two or three other defeats 


AS late as January 6th there were men who | Quite as costly. Yet Petrograd is cheerful, 
had never heard of the war. They are | the Grand Duke holds Galicia and the lines in 
the officers and crew of the German sailing | front of Warsaw with undiminished numbers, 
ship Viganelle, which left Nicaragua in | carries on war in the Caucasus against Turkey, 
— oe Dep ottew. Seowhigay on bag is said to be collecting troops at Odessa for an 
no wireless outfit, touched at no port in their attack on Constantinople, and sppears to have 
voyage, and spoke to no vessel, their first = n 
knowledge of the war came when their Rip | Beck any invading force that Germany or 
Van Winkle of a ship entered the English | Austria can bring against him. It is the old 
Channel seven months after leaving Nicaragua, | problem of the ‘‘irresistible force and the 
and fell into the hands of British naval officers. | immovable body’’; sooner or later, no doubt, 

wage te tinll a . — saci | either the one will prove not really irresistible, 
all the children that work, those who ge' ; : 
their livelihood on the aat-onder polar brags hohe ey talynagiece 
bootblacks, fruit venders, and others—are most | . : 


in need of legal safeguards, yet only sixteen | which is to yield. ® & 


states and the District of Columbia have made 

specific laws to meet their case. Through the 

vigorous efforts of the National Child Labor THE OUTLOOK FOR COTTON. 
committee, the legislatures of eight other N 
states are considering similar legislation. The | 
younger a child is, or the more picturesque or | 





of the war. 


kindness only makes it harder for police and | ,, 


3 ; 9? 
truant officers to enforce the law. | “Help the Belgians! 


The South was panic- 

E careful to whom you send money by | 8e¢ nO market for their prodigious crop. 

mail. 
General, reports that in the last five years the | six to eight cents a pound. And there is some 
Federal authorities have prosecuted 2,861 mail | reason to expect that it will continue to ad- 
swindlers, who have filched about $350,000,000 | vance. The shortage in woolen fabrics created 
een Cngen ara er ee Mig gis ne aoe by the European war must result in an in- 
scamps who have escaped the clutches of the | ni f eo ng nay a gee tage ea —— 
law. Offers of stock and offers to treat disease | 2%° ° sleet on y the war, statisticians 
by mail are the two swindles that net the most |#!most recoil from their own figures. They 
money, but there are a hundred others that | @Stimate that there are approximately ten 
find ready dupes. When the plausible circular | million soldiers on the firing lines, and perhaps 


Corps, each soldier at the front is to have a 
complete new outfit of clothing every month. 
Upon this basis, statisticians of the wool trade 
assert that while the war lasts military require- 
ments alone would call for the wool clip of 
1,000,000,000 sheep a year. Now, according 
to the best estimates, there are only about 
600,000,000 sheep in the world. 

If the figures are not impossibly wide of the 
truth, the conclusion is obvious. The civilian 
populations of the world, as well as the armies 
of Europe, must wear clothing that contains a 
much increased proportion of cotton. 
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THE HOUSEWIVES’ LEAGUE. 

r [ ss Housewives’ League of America 
started three years ago with seven mem- 
bers. It now numbers almost a million, 

and has branches not only in every state in the 

Union, but also in Canada, Japan, and Ger- 

many. Its recent opening of a great clearing 

house in New York, and its plans for another 
in Atlantic City before summer, have given it 

a new prominence, although it had already 

gained recognition by other acts; as, for exam- 

ple, forcing down the price of butter and eggs 
and carrying on a campaign for clean groceries. 

The establishment of: the league in head- 
quarters of its own—it has a whole floor at 25 
West 45th Street—will make it easier for it to 
accomplish what has always been one of its 
chief objects; that is, to bring the housewife 
into closer and more intelligent contact with 
the producer. Much of the traditional work 
of women—weaving, baking, sewing, washing, 
ironing—has been taken out of the house; but 
although it is done outside and, so to speak, 
at wholesale, the women of the household 
ought still to be in touch with it and to control 
it. It is also one of the objects of the league 
to give women a chance to work with the 
| manufacturers of food products, and to learn 
what food products are unwholesome. 

The new headquarters contain a library with 
the best books on home economics, and an 
auditorium where there will be daily lectures 
on such subjects as legal weights and meas- 
ures, domestic science, sanitation, agricultural 
production, prices, domestic architecture, home 
art, and ready-made clothing. There will also 
be educational conferences on infant feeding, 
dietetics, refrigeration of household supplies, 
and kindred topics, and a kitchen where 
foodstuffs can be analyzed and where demon- 
strations can be given how they should be | 
cooked. The league will also give attention 
to the matter of fabrics, and to fashions, in so 
far at least as they touch health, comfort, 





| usually the officers’ fault when an army that | 
| has not been soundly whipped in battle loses | 


men enough on both his flanks in Poland to | 


At present it is hard to predict established the city on the site of old Byzan- 


extraordinary change in the cotton situ- | session of the Ottomans. For several centuries | 
ation has taken place since the outbreak | Russia has coveted it, but has not been able to | 
For a time the cry, ‘‘Buy | get near enough to besiege it. Whenever there | 
pathetic he is, the more likely are thoughtless | bale of cotton!’? had an imploring signifi- | was danger of that, the western powers inter- 
people to buy his wares. Their good-humored | cance hardly less than that of the appeal, | fered. 


| stricken; the Southern cotton growers could | to acquire Constantinople, nor can anyone who 


Mr. Burleson, the Postmaster- | Now the price of cotton has advanced from that in its European territories alone has 


or advertisement tempts you, remember the as many more in reserve. A soldier on the | shut off from trade with the maritime world— 


beauty, or expense. 

| Besides bringing about codperation between 
| producers and consumers, the league hopes to | 
| enroll what it calls ‘‘domestic employees, ’’ and | 
| to teach them how to use labor-saving con- | 
| trivances, and to take advantage of expert | 
“advice. | 
| In brief, the league is trying to train women 
for the great profession of housekeeping, which 
| includes not merely a knowledge of cooking, 
| washing, ironing, and sweeping, but that 
| broader and higher knowledge through which 
|alone the wife can attain the same kind of 
efticiency at home that her husband tries for 
in the management of his business. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 
ILL the thirty-second siege of Con- 


V V stantinople result in its capture for the 
fourth time? 


From the day when Constantine the Great 


tium, it has had a wonderful history; since 
| 1453, when Mohammed II was successful in 
| capturing it for the Turks,—their fifth attack | 


| in a hundred years,—it has been in the pos- 
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No one can wonder at the ambition of Russia 


is not interested condemn it. Here is a nation 
140,000,000 people, and that is yet almost com- 
pletely excluded from the great oceans of the 
world. It has a seacoast on the Baltic, but 
can get from the Baltic to the Atlantic only 
through a narrow, fortified passage. Its port 
on the White Sea is closed by ice for more than 
six months in the year. Its only other outlet is 
by way of the Black Sea, the Bosporus, and 
| the Dardanelles. At present Russia is wholly 
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| warning of the postal authorities, and remem- | firing line wears out a uniform inamonth. By 
| ber the experience of the thousands who have | a recent ruling of the British Army Medical 


on the north by ice, and on the west and the 
south by its enemies’ command of the other 
outlets. 

During the last seventy years at least, Great 
Britain has been the chief obstacle in the way 
of Russian ambition, although the other Euro- 
pean powers also have opposed it. England 
has watched with anxiety, and contested in 
every way in its power, the Russian advances 
in Asia, as they have steadily approached the 
Indian frontier, and has been apprehensive 
that the success of the Great Bear in reaching 
the sea through the Bosporus and the Dar- 
danelles would menace British command of the 
sea route to India. Now the two powers are 
not only friendly, but are military allies. The 
British prime minister announces in the House 
of Commons, without arousing a protest, that 
his government is in sympathy with the desire 
of Russia to obtain free access to the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The immediate object of the naval movement 
to open the Dardanelles and the Bosporus is 
to clear for Russia a passage for its great sur- 
plus of grain, of which the western nations of 
Europe, both belligerent and neutral, are sadly 
in need. But if the allies win, what will be 
the fate of Constantinople when the war ends? 


* © 


THE BURDEN OF EFFORT. 


MEDICAL man who lectured recently 
A in Philadelphia made the interesting 
announcement that proper medical 
treatment will cure children of lying. When 
the blood circulates freely, and when the 
brain cells are properly nourished, the child 
will instinctively tell the truth. 

Whether correct or not, the statement is 
wholly in accord with the modern tendency to 
seek a cure for all moral diseases in science or 
in law. ‘The sense of responsibility seems to 
have become too heavy for human souls to 
bear. We are forever asking, and forever 
offering, avenues of escape from it. A well- 
known professor of psychology complains with 
some asperity that parents bring uncontrolled, 
or imperfectly controlled, children to his labo- 
ratory to be ‘‘made good.’’ They tell him that 
their boy lies, or steals, or illtreats his little 
brothers and sisters, or is passionate and 
revengeful. They cannot cure him of his 
faults. What can science do? When the pro- 
fessor says that science can do nothing without 
the lad’s active and persevering codperation, 
they shake their heads despondently. He has 
never been trained to self-discipline. His 
impulses are strong, his will is weak. They 
fear he will not ‘‘try.’’ 

Everywhere the same system is at work, 
with the same results. If a little child falls 
into a temper, we are bidden to distract his 
attention. Something bright to catch his eye, 
something gay to win his ear, something droll 
to divert his fancy. He will soon ‘‘forget to 
scream.’’ Ifa boy at school makes no progress 
with his lessons, find out what he likes to do, 
and set him at it. He may be reluctant to 
read or write, but greatly enjoy experimental 
chemistry. He may refuse to learn his multi- 
plication table, but listen attentively to stories 
about wild animals. If a young man at col- 
lege finds lectures irksome, it is a sure sign 
that, for him, lectures are unprofitable. Why 
waste his time in an enforced attendance! 

The deliberate ignoring of the will power 
affects lawmaking as well as education. Weare 
told that the only cure for drunkenness is pro- 
hibition; that the only moral safeguard for 
working girls is a minimum wage law; that 
the only cure for war is a reduction of arma- 
ments. Those are valuable aids to the weak, 
no doubt; but the strong do not need them, 
and we should all be strong. To that end, we 
should remember and proclaim that self-control 
is the foundation of character, that effort is the 
road to achievement. Truth, to be of value, 
must mean a deliberate rejection of falsehood. 
Lessons, to be of service, must be learned 
because they are avenues to knowledge. Sober- 


/ness and morality are worth the struggle they 


cost. An idiot we hedge in from harm, but 
the prize of intelligence is freedom. The cir- 
cumstances of life neither make nor mar the 
free man; they prove him what he is. ‘‘The 
kingdom of God is within. ’’ 





CURRENT EVENTS 


EU TRAL COMMERCE.—On March 4th, 

the Washington government transmitted 
to England the proposal of Germany for a 
modification of her submarine campaign in 
return for a modification of Great Britain’s 
declaration that it will not permit the shipment 
of food from any source into Germany. By 
March 10th no reply had been received, but it 
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was not regarded as probable that Great Britain | 
would consent to the proposal. On March 7th, | 
Secretary Bryan sent a note to England and | 
France, asking them to explain more clearly 
the steps they meant to take in order to prevent 
neutral commerce with Germany. The next 
day the British embassy at Washington de- 
clared that no cargoes would be confiscated, 
but that the ships would be turned back or 
their cargoes purchased at contract price by 
the allied governments. It added that cotton 
shipments contracted for before March 2d 
would be passed if they left an American 
port before March 31st. 

® 


EXICO.—Matters in this distracted coun- 
try went from bad to worse. The dis- 
order and suffering in the capital became acute. 
The railway service was interrupted in every 
direction and very little food entered the city. 
General Obregon levied heavy taxes on the 
well-to-do citizens, and made no effort to stop 
his troops from violence and pillage. At one 
time it was reported that the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Mexico City were all going to 
withdraw in protest at the chaotic situation. 
They remained, however, because they felt 
the lives of foreigners would not be safe unless 
they did.— In response to vigorous represen- | 
tations made at Washington, our government | 
dispatched to Carranza at Vera Cruz a very 
sharp demand that he restore order in Mexico 
City, and forbid General Obregon to make 
threats or incendiary remarks concerning for- 
eigners. By way of emphasizing that demand 
the President determined on March 8th to 
dispatch two more battleships to Vera Cruz. 
Carranza replied that the conditions in Mexico 
City were not what they were represented to | 
beand that foreigners there were in no danger. | 
He also declared that General Obregon was | 
about to leave Mexico City and move north- 
ward to fight General Villa; but our govern- | 
ment warned Carranza that if he did so without 
properly garrisoning the capital and protecting | 
the foreign residents, the United States would | 
regard it as a hostile act. 
& 
HE AMERICAN LEGION.—An organ- 
ization with this name has been incor- 
porated in New York. Its purpose is the 
creation of a military reserve of at least 250,000 
men made up of former soldiers, sailors, 
National Guardsmen, and others, to be avail- 
able for immediate service in case of war. It | 
has the indorsement of former President Roose- 
velt and Gen. Leonard Wood among others, | 
but it has been opposed by Bishop Greer of 
New York and other citizens who do not 
believe that this country ought to encourage | 
wider military preparation among civilians. 
Q | 
LIEN LABOR LAW.—New York City | 
finds the state law that forbids contractors | 
to employ alien labor on public works a rather | 
serious matter. Work has come to an end on | 
much of the new subway construction, since | 
citizen labor cannot be had for the heavier | 
excavation work in sufficient amount or at | 
wages that the contractors can pay. In re- 
sponse to Governor Whitman’s appeal, the 
state Senate on March 9th passed a bill amend- 
ing the alien labor law so that it enjoins on 
contractors a preference only for citizen labor. 


2 


ONGRESS.—Congress adjourned on March 
4th without passing the ship purchase 
bill, the Philippine bill, the conservation bills, 
or the post-office and Indian appropriation 
bills. The post-office bill failed because the 
Houses could not agree on 
one provision that made | 
it possible to reduce the 
sum to be paid the rail- 
ways for transporting 
mail, or on another that 
looked to the reduction of | 
the salaries of rural free 
delivery carriers. The | 
Senate confirmed the nom- 
inations of Colonel Goe- 
thals and Surgeon-General 
Gorgas to be major gen- 
‘rls, and those of Col. H. F. Hodges and 
it. Col. William L. Sibert to be brigadier 
¢ tals. The promotions were made in appre- 
on of the valuable services of these men 

i: ‘he construction of the Panama Canal.—— 
‘ho President made a recess appointment to 
“- new trade commission and named George 
‘lee, whose original appointment the Sen- 

failed to confirm. 
& 


\PAN AND CHINA.—Count Okuma has 
‘layed some of the suspicions of the foreign 
‘ers by declaring that Japan in making its 
‘nds on China has no idea of shutting 
‘nations out from equal trade opportuni- 
1 that country. The conference between 
‘dpanese and Chinese commissioners con- 
d to consider the Japanese demands. 
A agreed to extend the lease of Port 
‘uw and Dalny to ninety-nine years, but 
‘ed to grant administrative rights in 
churia to Japan. On March 9th, word 
* from Peking that Japan had threatened 
se force unless China complied with its 
Ss by March 12th. 
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|but the King and the military authorities 


|the Carpathians and in the Bukowina the 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From March 3d to March 10th.) 


The eyes of the world remained fixed on the 
Dardanelles, where the most dramatic events 
of the war since the German advance on Paris 
were passing. The allied fleet continued to 
bombard the Turkish forts both from the 
Dardanelles itself and from the Gulf of Saros. 
It silenced several of the batteries at the nar- 
rows, but the most important fortifications 
are not yet affected by the bombardment. 
The Turkish position is one of great natural 
strength, and their artillery fire, ably directed 
by German officers, is not to be rashly faced. 
Their guns have hit several of the attacking 
ships, as London admits, although it adds 
that no serious damage has been done. While 
the allied fleet slowly battered its way up the 
strait, a report came that a Russian squadron 
was sailing down the Black Sea to attack 
Constantinople from the Bosporus. It is by 
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CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE BOSPORUS 


no means certain that such a squadron would 
be strong enough to force the Bosporus, but | 
| Russia will of course wish to be represented | 
if the allies finally take the Ottoman capital. 

The Turks have collected an army of consid- 
erable strength on both shores of the Sea of | 
Marmora, and have recalled the troops that | 
they sent to invade Egypt, in order to protect | 
their capital. Essad Pasha, the Albanian | 
leader, is said to be with this army, and so is | 
Djemil Pasha, and possibly Enver Pasha. A | 
number of French and English transports were | 
ready to land troops on the peninsula of Gal- 
lipoli; General d’ Amade is said to be in com- 
|maz.d. Reinforcements can be sent from both 
Egypt and Morocco if the naval campaign puts 
Constantinople at the mercy of the allies. A 
squadron of English ships began to bombard 
the important city of Smyrna. 

The big guns of the Queen Elizabeth had 
| their first echo at Athens, where the Venezelos 
ministry resigned on March 6th, because it 
disagreed with King Constantine on the ques- 
tion of taking part in the war. Venezelos, 
| who foresees the break-up of Turkey, is deter- 
| mined that Greece shall be in a position to 
claim her share. On March 9th, Mr. Gounaris 
agreed to form a cabinet pledged to neutrality. 
The majority in Parliament is eager for war, 


| 








desire to remain at peace. 

There was continuous fighting along the 
whole battle line in Poland and Galicia. The 
German invasion of the Suwalki region in 
North Poland fell back to the neighborhood 
of Augustowo, but a little farther south it 
maintained itself before the fortress of Osso- 
wez, which was still under bombardment. It 
appears that the Germans are trying to estab- 
lish strong defensive positions just over the 
Russian frontier. 


for Russia to invade East Prussia again. 
Berlin reported a German advance on the 

river Pilica, south of Warsaw, but it was not 

clear how important that movement was. In 


Austrians and Russians attacked and counter- 
attacked in the snow, but no decisive gain 


On the western front there is the same story 
to tell—spirited fighting here and there along 
the extended front, but no advance of impor- 
tance made by Germans or allies. 

Four British steamers were sunk by sub- 
marine torpedoes during the week. The crews 
of three of the vessels were saved. The British 
government asserted that seven German sub- 
marines had been sunk since the war began. 
It also threatened to try the captured crews 
of submarines that had destroyed merchant 
vessels as pirates, and not as prisoners of war. 

Six English sea planes dropped bombs on 
Ostend on March 7th, and did some damage. 
Unofficial word came from Germany that | 
preparations were being hastened for a raid of 
Zeppelins, to be directed against England, as 
soon as the weather became more propitious. 

On March 9th, the House of Commons voted 


to give the British government authority to | \ 


take over the control of the entire engineering '\ 
trade of the country, and so administer it as 
to increase the production of munitions of war. 
On March 10th, the German auxiliary cruiser 
Prinz Eitel Friedrich put into Newport | 
News, out of coal. 
an American ship, the William P. Frye, which | 


it had sunk with a cargo of grain for England. | § 


| we had no idea of using it regularly. But when 
|my husband came home at night he asked for 
Grape-Nuts. 


| table the question, ‘Have you any Grape-Nuts?’ 


| from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 


They have no object in| N 
| pushing the invasion farther at present, and N 
are chiefly interested in making it impossible | \ 





100 var. foreign 2c. Name paper. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, 
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log free. DODGE’ TITUTE, Kane Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 
I pay highest cash prices for butterflies, in- | } 


Cc A yy H sects. fitable work for men and women | 


each Spring, =. Fall. res book. Send 2c. | 
stamp. J.Sinclair, Entomologist, Box244, D.74, Los Angeles, Cal. | 


BOYS, GIRLS, LADIES, TAKE ORDERS. Agents for 


visiting cunts splendid profits, Write for territo: Sam- 
ples free. Y¥. Forman, Cor. 10th & Arch Sts., Philadelp! 


SPAULDING BASE BALL SUIT 


BOYS, send us your name and address and we will tell | 
you how you can earn one, selling an household article. 
AFTON MERCHANDISING CO., 143 West 69th St., New York 























FOOD QUESTION 
SETTLED WITH PERFECT SATISFACTION. 


It’s not an easy matter to satisfy all the mem- | 
bers of the family at meal time, as every house- 
wife knows. 

And when the husband can’t eat ordinary food 
without causing trouble, the food question be- 
comes doubly annoying. 

An Illinois woman writes: 

“My husband’s health was poor, he had no ap- 
petite for anything I could get for him, it seemed. 

“He suffered severely with stomach trouble, 
was hardly able to work, was taking medicine 
continually, and as soon as he would feel better 
would go to work again only to give up in a few 
weeks. 

“One day, seeing an advertisement about Grape- 
Nuts, I got some and he tried it for breakfast the | 
next morning. 

“We all thought it was pretty good although 


“It was the same next day and I had to get it 
right along, because when we would get to the 


was a regular thing. So I began to buy it by the 


‘““My husband’s health began to improve right 
along. I sometimes felt offended when I’d make 
| something I thought he would like for a change, 
and still hear the same old question, ‘Have you 
any Grape-Nuts?’ 

“He got so well that for the last two years he 
| has hardly lost a day from his work, and we are 
still using Grape-Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read, “The Road to Wellville, » in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 





full of human interest. 
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CALIFORNIA 


SOUVENIR? \ 
WATCH 


PANAMA: PACIFIC: 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 





Here is an Opportunity for 
Boys and Girls or Parents to 
secure the Beautiful Official 
Souvenir commemorating the greatest 
event in American History. 


xhese watches are shenutely guaranteed—the case 
is handsomely embossed with the official seal of the 
| Exposition showing the Cd of the Panama Canal, 
fe bgrentent physical achievement the world has ever 

wn. Toown one of these fine watches should be 
the. ambition of every American and parents should 
see that their child gets one. The number contracted 
for is limited, hence as the years roll on these souve- 
nir watches will become more and more valuable. 
The watch or fob will be sent prepaid to any address 
on receipt of price. 


Boy’s Size, $2.00 With Beautiful Fob, $2.50 
Girl’s Size, $2.50 With Beautiful Fob, $3.00 
In Canada or Foreign Countries, 50c extra. 

The Fob is a very handsome souvenir and a limited 
number of them will be sold at 50c each—send for one. 
i returned if watch or fob is not satisfactory. 

nd postal or express money order today. 
| or Girl who will act as our agent 
six watches, either size, will 
receive one vn these beautiful Souvenir 
Watches Free. 








PANAMA WATCH CO. 
200 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, 
Cal. 











Schools, Colleges 
and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
will be pleased to send to anyone requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Scientific, 
Art, Music or Normal School, College or 
University. Kindly indicate whether you 
have in mind one for boys or girls, and if 
you have any preference as to its location. 


Address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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“ SIX-46” 


$1395 


mum price. 


freedom from bonded 


moderate-price field. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., 1204 McKinstry Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


It had on board the crew of | \ 


“I Drive a Paige” 


HERE must be a reason for the pre- 
valence of that sentiment. One reason 
for it is the ideal of the Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Company—to give the maximum 
of motor car distinction, comfort, service, 
luxury, economy and efficiency at the mini- 
Another reason is to be found 
in the impregnable financial position of the 
Paige Company, its low overhead expense, 


kind and ability to lead indefinitely in the 


And the evidence of the overwhelming popularity 
of Paige Cars is the fact that to the best of our 
knowledge, the Paige, in actual bona fide sales, has - 
led every American-made motor car at every Auto- 
mobile Show held in this country this year. 





‘*The Standard of Value and Quality’’ 
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$1075 


indebtedness of any 
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These are the proofs that Paige leads the 
world in genuine basic motor car values. 
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The GOLDEN CROCUS 
Ay Antoinette DeCoursey Fatterson. 


FOUND a golden crocus 
This bleak and windy day, 
‘No other flow’r had ventured 
Beneath a sky so gray. 


It glowed with warmth and feeling, 
The little golden thing— 

What need had it for speaking, 
What need had it to sing? 


It looked so reassuring, 
And in a friendly way 
Asserted so its meaning 
Beneath the heavens gray. 


With storms of life around me 
Sweet comfort did it bring— 

This little cheerful crocus, 
The harbinger of Spring. 


*: & 


THE PURE IN HEART. 


HE minister sat in his study waiting for 
Elizabeth Conrow. He was an old min- 
ister, and he had spent nearly a lifetime 
in the service of one parish. He knew 
the children and grandchildren of his 
first parishioners, and for years he had 

had a custom of summoning to him each young 

man or woman of his church for a talk over what 
he thought the critical point of the young life— 
going to college, or entering business, marriage, 
or the opening of some new opportunity. It | 
was Elizabeth Conrow’s turn now. It seemed | 
only yesterday that she was a little starry-eyed | 
child showing him her new toys. His eyes shad- | 
owed a little as he thought. He was old-fashioned, | 
perhaps, but he shrank from the idea of seeing | 
women in certain places—and Elizabeth had 

always been one of the children of his heart. 

How would she meet the tests of her chosen work ? 

There was a knock at the door; he opened it 
quickly, and Elizabeth, still so like the little starry- 
eyed child, smiled up at him. 

“I’ve come for my sermon,” she said. 

For a time the old minister talked about the 
years that lay behind—happy memories, merry 
ones, now and then a sad one. Then he asked of 
the future, and Elizabeth talked eagerly of her 
hopes and ambitions. Finally she checked her- 
self. “But you haven’t given me my sermon,” 
she said. 

The old minister was silent for a moment; then 
he looked down into the girl’s eyes. 

“The sermon isn’t mine,” he answered. “A 
teacher gave it to me through something I read 
the other day—a teacher who has a school down 
in the sad part of the city, where no child can 
escape the sight and knowledge of evil. One day 
she told her pupils to bring the next day a picture 
illustrating light. One little fellow, to her dismay, 
brought a terrible picture, and waved it trium- 
phantly before her. Her heart sank at the sight 
of it, and the boy’s quick eyes read that something 
was wrong. He grew excited. ‘Don’t you see?’ 
he cried. ‘Don’t you see?’ 

“The teacher shook her head sadly. 

“Don’t you see—there?’ he pointed, fairly quiv- 
ering with excitement. 

“And there, shining through the window in the 
picture, was a crescent moon—the one pure 
thought in it all. And the child, looking for light, 
had seen nothing of the evil—only the purity and 
beauty. 

“Elizabeth, child, you have chosen a difficult 
life—it makes my heart tremble to think of what 
you will have to face. There is one safe way and 
only one. Look for God everywhere and you will 
find Him; and looking for Him, the evil cannot 
touch your soul.” 
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SUCCESSFUL. 


ALWAYS like to see ambition in a boy,” 
“ I said the doctor. “The best men are 





those who as boys had little opportu- 
nity, but who made the most of what 
they had. As a rule the boys who have 
worked their way through college are 
about the best fellows I know.” 

‘*] agree with you,’’ answered the schoolmaster. 
“But I sometimes think that there are boys who 
never go to college who have done even better. 
Did I ever tell you about John Smith? 

“It was years ago, and I was principal of the 
school in a little country town. It was the only 
high school in the county, and the boys and girls 
from all round attended. Many of them could 
not get away from the farms until late in the 
season, and so dropped in at any time during the 
term. Well, along about Thanksgiving John 
Smith arrived. He told me he lived six miles back 
in the country, and had walked in. He was a big, 
well-set-up boy, with a bright, intelligent face, and 
I soon found that he had come to study. One day 
I was struck with the amount of mud on his shoes. 
‘You must have a muddy walk to school,’ I re- 
marked. 

“ ‘Yes, sir, he answered, ‘the roads are pretty 
bad.’ And then I found out that he walked the 
six miles in every morning and out again at night! 
If a boy took that trouble to get an education, I 
was interested, and I had a quiet talk with him. 
He had a widowed mother and a little sister, and 
they owned a small farm. For the past two years 
John had done all the work himself, and he still 
had to do it. That was the reason he had to live 
at home instead of boarding in town. He told me 
that he wanted to go to college and become a 
doctor. His father had been an unsuccessful 
lawyer, who had given up his practice and bought 
the farm. John told me his plans. He was sure he 
could get another boy in the neighborhood to look 
after his place while he was at college, and his 
mother was as anxious for him to go as he was. 

“Naturally I gave him all the help I could, and 
although he had to leave early in the spring, I lent 
him books and gave him a little personal aid in 
his work from time to time. 

“Well, three more years passed in the same 
way. John kept well up with his studies by hard 
work, and at last he was ready to enter college. 
He was accepted for entrance on the school cer- 
tificate, and it was a pleasure to see the glad look 
on his face when I showed him the registrar’s 
letter saying that he was admitted. He had saved 
a little money from various odd jobs that he had 
done, and he told me that he was all ready finan- 
cially for the first year, and that he had no doubt 
thai he could manage the others. 











was time for college to open, I wrote John a letter 
of counsel and encouragement. I got this brief 
note in reply: ‘I am sorry to say that 1 am not 
going to college.’ 

“TI made it a point to go down to see what had 
prevented him from carrying out his ambition. 
I found him hoeing corn. He was very glad to 
see me, and told me what the trouble was. His 
mother had had a stroke of paralysis. Without 
amurmur he had given up his cherished plan. 
When I asked him whether he could not get some 
one to take care of her, while he went on with his 
course, he told me that that was impossible, since 
his mother depended so entirely upon him. I shall 
never forget the tragedy and love together in the 
boy’s face as he talked to me of his vanished hopes 
and watched his helpless mother.” 

“I suppose he got to college somehow,” re- 
marked the doctor, ‘“‘and is now a famous surgeon.” 

“No,” replied the schoolmaster, “that was ten 
years ago, but I heard from him only yester- 
day. His mother is still alive and still helpless. 
He is still running the farm, making a small living 
and caring for her. The little sister he has just 
sent to the normal school, but he will be a small 
farmer to the end of his days. And I believe he 
was just the man to have made a splendid doctor. 
Yet I hardly think his life has been a failure.” 

“T should think not,” said the doctor. 


* & 


AN EPISODE OF FRONTIER 
WARFARE. 


OMETHING of the hard experiences that 
My the officers of our army suffered during the 
days of the wars with the Indians appears in 
a letter written by Gen. David S. Gordon and 
published in the Baltimore American : 
It was on Christmas night, at eleven o’clock, in 
1866. There was a full dress garrison ball at Fort 
Laramie, and everyone was happy, although the 


snow was from ten to fifteen inches deep and | 
the thermometer twenty-five degrees below zero. | 
Suddenly a huge man, dressed in buffalo over- | 


coat, trousers, gauntlets, and cap, asked to see | 
the commanding officer. 

The man was a messenger with the news of} 
the massacre of Colonel Fetterman and neatly | 


one hundred men at Fort Phil Kearny. Prepara- | 


tions were made immediately to march the troops 
at Laramie to the relief of the fort. 


We began the march of 250 miles over a road 


entirely obliterated by snow, and in some places 
drifted from three to six feet deep. I had to 
march my cavalry by file, and make the horses 
plunge a road through the drift. We had also to 
shovel out a good many places in order to get the 
wagons and the men on foot through. We reached 
Fort Phil Kearny in sixteen days. 

On account of the severity of the weather there 
was no grazing for the animals, wood was scarce, 
and the water in the streams that we crossed was 
often frozen to the bottom, except in deep places, 


where we had to chop holes tn the ice. Our long | 


forage gave out after we had been on the road ten 
days; the mules were cold, and hungry for hay, 
and became nervous as bears. Many of them 
broke their halters and halter chains. 

Not satisfied with appeasing their appetites by 
eating off some of the wagon tongues and feed 
troughs to which they were hitched, some of them 
tried to get a square meal off the manes and tails 
of their mates. 

We reached the unfortunate garrison on Janu- 
ary 16, 1867, with only one casualty: one man was 
frozen to death. We found the fort poorly sup- 
plied; worst of all there was no wood to burn, 
except a few green cottonwood branches, and not 
a pound of forage for the animals, except what 
we had transported in wagons for the command 
on the march. We had to turn the mules out 
and let them forage for themselves or starve. 
The commanding officer sent Captain Peale back 
to Laramie with the cavalry horses. He got there 
all right, but without the 150 horses. Their skel- 
etons could be seen for many years afterward 
strewn along the road. 

On account of the scarcity of wood, a detach- 
ment of one hundred men, under guard, was sent 
to the mountains, six miles away, to cut logs and 
bring them in on the front wheels of the army 
wagons. Officers as well as men became expert 
wood splitters, and indeed thought themselves 
fortunate to have a piece of wood to split to keep 
themselves from freezing. 

Because of the lack of such vegetables as pota- 
toes, onions, pickles, and other antiscorbutics, the 
hospital was crowded to its limit with men sick 
with scurvy. It was indeed a pitiable sight to see 
some of those poor fellows emaciated and weak, 
and so afflicted with the disease that their teeth 
were ready to drop out of their mouths. 

We had a long wait. No supplies reached the 
post until August, and it was almost a question 
with some of the soldiers whether it would be 
better to die of scurvy or to be scalped by the 
Indians. But we survived after living in a stock- 
aded garrison for over two years, with a record 
unsurpassed for thrilling adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes. 
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A FOURTEEN - HUNDRED - ACRE 
COUNTRY. 


OW many Companion readers have ever 
heard of an independent country called 
Moresnet? Not many, probably, and yet 

there is such a place, in the very heart of Europe. 
It has no president, or king, or emperor; there is 
no army, and what is more surprising not even 
policemen. Moreover, this little land has no daily 
newspapers, and issues no money, but uses the 
bills and coins of the countries that surround it. 
It is not shut off in a distant corner of Europe, but 
is only a few hours’ ride from some of the richest 
and greatest cities in the world. It is only five 
miles from Aix-la-Chapelle, where the German 
invasion of Belgium began, and not much more 
than twenty miles from Liége. 

When, after the fall of Napoleon, the nations of 
Europe met to determine their respective bound- 
ary lines, Prussia and the Netherlands—which then 
included Belgium—could not agree just where the 
boundary line between them should be. There was 
a certain mountain that they both wanted, and 
neither country was willing to give in about it. 
At last they decided to make this strip of land, 
only a mile and a half long and a mile wide, neutral 
country, belonging to no other nation. In that 
way Moresnet came into existence—a tiny country 
of only fourteen hundred acres, much smaller than 
some of the wheat farms in the West. 

In 1815 there were only 250 people in Moresnet, 
but now there are more than three thousand. A 
good part of the territory is occupied by the moun- 





“I left the school that year, but just before it 


tain referred to above, in which is a very rich zine 
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mine. Almost all of the men of Moresnet work 
either in the mine or in the mine offices. 

At first Moresnet was governed by men ap- 
pointed by the Dutch and Prussian governments, 
but in 1841 it received a government of its own—a 
mayor and a council of ten men. The citizens 
elect these officials every year. The little com- 
munity cannot afford a mint, and the people use 
German or Belgian money indifferently. There 
are schools, of course, and very good ones, it is 
said. There is no police force, for the people are 
simple in their lives and trust each other perfectly. 
Each man decides whether he will serve in the 
Belgian or the German army, and whether he will 
accept the jurisdiction of Belgian or German 
courts. 

Since Germany is now administering Belgium, 
it is no doubt governing Moresnet, too, and if it 
should win the war, Moresnet would unquestion- 
ably become a part of the German Empire. 


*» & 


PRESERVING THE BATTLE FLAGS. 


Te preserve from destruction by moth and age 
the battle trophies our navy has won and the 
Stars and Stripes that have waved over 
victorious American ships of war, Mrs. Amelia 
Fowler, of Waltham, Massachusetts, has been 
selected to supervise the expenditure of $30,000 
that Congress recently appropriated to repair the 
historical battle flags stored at the Naval Academy 
in Annapolis, There are 136 of them, and many 
of them are in a sad condition of raggedness. 

In the collection is the battle flag that gave the 
signal for opening fire at the Battle of Lake Erie. 
There is a British royal standard, captured at 
| York, Canada, in 1813, by a squadron under Com- 
mander Chauncey. The ensign taken from the 
Alert in 1812 by Capt. David Porter is one of the 
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| REPAIRING THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
| most interesting flags. There, too, are the stand- 


|ards that the Spanish squadron floated in the 
Battle of Manila Bay, the flag of the governor- 
general of the Philippine Islands, taken by Ad- 
miral Dewey in 1898, and the ensign hoisted in 
Japan by Commodore Perry at the time of his 
interview with the Japanese commissioners at 
Uraga. 

The deplorable condition of the old flags was not 
| known until the great boxes in which they are 
stored were opened in the spring of 1911. It was 
then discovered that besides the decay of age, the 
moths had eaten many of the flags to shreds. 
Commander W. C. Cole of the academy imme- 
diately began a search for some one who knew 
how to save the valuable relics in his care. Mrs. 
Fowler, who has already performed the same 
service for the stands of old battle flags that are 
kept in the State House at Boston, was the most 
expert person who could be found. 

Mrs. Fowler uses in restoring the flags a kind of 
needlework that is similar to that which produced 
the famous Bayeux tapestries nearly a thousand 
years ago. It is a method that she has worked 
out herself, and a score of expert seamstresses 
carry it out under her direction. Mrs. Fowler is 
as skillful in embroidering new flags as in repairing 
old ones. By means of a stitch that she herself 
invented, she can embroider a design on one side 
of a piece of silk quite different from the design 
on the other side, and many of the National Guard 
regiments and civilian organizations in Massachu- 
setts carry banners that her skillful fingers have 
made. 
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HIS UPS AND DOWNS. 


R. Judson laid aside his evening paper, 
M and looked about the neat living room. 

‘House cleaning’s about over, isn’t it, 
Martha?” he asked. 

“ Almost,” responded his wife; ‘‘there’s the 
kitchen to clean, and the cellar to be whitewashed, 
and the front stairs ought to be freshened up. 
What would you use on them, William?’ 

“Shellac,” said Mr. Judson, with prompt inter- 
est; “that will dry quickly, and as we have no 
back stairs, that’s an important point. T’ll bring 
home the stuff to-morrow night, and do it before I 
goto bed. You can go up first, and stay, so that 
the stairs won’t have to be used, and by morning 
they’ll be as good as new.” 

Accordingly, the next evening, Mr. Judson 
sent his wife off to bed at ten promptly, although 
he did not leave his reading until silence reigned 
upstairs. Then he donned a big apron and got 
out his brushes and shellac. 

“Just as well to wait until there’s no one round 
to make suggestions,” he mused; ‘“‘women never 
understand how much better a man can work by 
himself!” 

Mr. Judson was a deliberate and conscientious 
worker, slighting no detail, and in an hour or so 
the flight of stairs glistened in all its original 
freshness. Mr. Judson surveyed it proudly from 
the lower hall. Then his jaw dropped. 

“‘Thunder!” he muttered, disgustedly. ‘I ought 
to have begun at the bottom and worked up!” 

But out of a momentary mental chaos, he 
clutched at the important fact. He must go up 
backward, and as he went, varnish over each foot- 
mark on the stair below. Mr. Judson was portly, 
and his sense of humor was not keen. Ashe backed 
cautiously up the sticky stairs at midnight, can and 
brush in hand, stooping to touch up each aban- 
doned step, with due regard to his blue gingham 
draperies, he began to breathe hard; but at last 
| he reached the top, and looking down, congratu- 
| lated himself that no one need know of his blunder. 
| How beautifully the surface shone! 
| Then it slowly penetrated his consciousness that 
| one reason for the pleasing illumination was the 
gas in the lower hall, the two burners of which had 
been turned high to light his earlier labors. Mr. 
Judson hesitated, thought of the gas bill, remem- 
bered that the front door was not locked, and 
restrained himself with a sternness of self-control 
that jarred his nerve centres. There was only 
one thing to do, and he descended—on tiptoe. He 
left his large, sticky slippers at the foot of the 
stairs, to save the hall carpet, locked the front 
door, turned out the gas, resumed his slippers, 














and began his second recessional, obliterating 
each footstep by the uncertain light of the upper- 
hall gas. It was not a quick job; the distance to 
a celebrated spot in Ireland seemed to Mr. Jud- 
son insignificant in comparison, although he made 
no audible comment until he stepped on his blue 
gingham tail, and sat down unexpectedly on the 
top step. Then, forgetting caution, he expressed 
himself in loud and irritated tones. 

A substantial vision in pink flannelette appeared 
at the bedroom door behind him; but realizing that 
barometric pressure was high, it retired as silently 
as it had come, with superb wifely tact, before he 
had time to detach himself from the step and apply 
the final brushwork to his masterpiece. 

At breakfast, Mrs. Judson’s praise was un- 
stinted, although she casually deplored the traces 
of varnish on the apron and slippers. 

“Yes,” Mr. Judson admitted, without looking 
up from the morning paper, ‘‘I’m afraid I did spill 
a little. By the way, Martha, isn’t it about time 
for you to think of your new spring hat?’’ 
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‘WHERE BLUE BLOOD RULES. 


ISS Wylie says in her “Eight Years in Ger- 

many” that contempt for mere money is 

a striking characteristic of the German 
people. Wealth alone does not entitle its posses- 
sor to any special deference or consideration. 

“The German’s indifference to money,’ she 
declares, “amounts very nearly to contempt. I 
am not speaking only of the aristocracy. The very 
shopkeepers themselves have the same feeling, 
and it has often amused me during the Christmas 
shopping to watch how poverty-stricken Baroness 
von X. is surrounded by courteous, deferential 
attendants, eager to sell her the sixpenny knick- 
knack she has come to buy, whereas wealthy Frau 
Rosenkrantz, making her expensive purchases, 
receives no particular attention. 

“In Germany you can be poor and live poorly 
without reproach. You can live in a garret and 
dress as your means allow, but you will not be 
judged by your garret and your shabbiness, but 
by yourself. If you have an honored name or a 
spark of genius, the doors of the most exclusive 
circles are opened to you. Talent and birth are 
the only passwords that German society under- 
stands; and wealth, unless its owner is very 
tactful, or is himsélf indifferent to it, is not wel- 
comed. Ostentation of any sort is an unpardon- 
able offense.” 

In Austria, it is birth alone that confers distine- 
tion. There is no country in the world, says a writer 
in Chambers’s Journal, where social caste is so 
immutable as it is in Austria. A man is either 
“born” or not. If he is “‘born’” he is noble; if he 
is not ‘‘born” nothing can ever make him noble. 

If a noble marries a woman of humble birth, 
neither he nor his children can succeed to the 
family property; neither he himself, his wife, nor 
his children are received in society. Austria is 
therefore divided into three distinct classes: the 
nobility, the middle class, and the peasantry, each 
living as it were within a ring fence. In Britain, 
the shopgirl of to-day can be the duchess of to- 
morrow, With all the rights of precedence at court 
and in the social world that attach to the rank of 
her husband; the country boy of to-day can be 
the prime minister of the future. Such possibilities 
do not exist in Austria. Nothing opens the door 
of society in Austria—neither genius, great wealth, 
heroism, nor the highest distinction in the arts 
and sciences; all are unavailing unless their pos- 
sessor can put the magic word geboren after his 
name. The Emperor from time to time confers 
titles of nobility; but they do not confer the 
magic word, and the bearers of those titles form a 
class by themselves. 
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SUBLIME SIMPLICITY. 


HERE is a simple tomb in Lucknow, in India, 

that cost no more than many aplain farmer’s 

; gravestone in our rural burying places, but 

Mr. Clarence Poe declares that it impressed him 

more than anything else he saw in India except 

the Himalayas, the Taj Mahal, and the view of 
Benares from the river. 

It is the tomb of the heroic Sir Henry Lawrence, 
who died so glorious a death in the great mutiny 
of 1857. No commander in all India had planned 
more wisely for the defense of the men and women 
under his care; but the siege had only begun 
when he was mortally wounded. He called his 
successor and his associates to him, and at last, 
having omitted no detail of counsel or information 
that might enable them to carry out his farseeing 
plans, he roused himself to dictate his own im- 
mortal epitaph: 

Here Lies 
Henry Lawrence 
Who Tried to Do His Duty. 
May the Lord Have Mercy on His Soul. 


And so to-day these lines, sublime in their sim- 
plicity, mark his last resting place; and you feel 
that not even the great Akbar in Secundra or 
Napoleon in Paris has a worthier monument. 
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A GENTLE BEARER OF EVIL TIDINGS. 


N Liverpool there is a man, writes a contribu- 

I tor to Pearson’s Weekly, who is famous for 

his calmness on every occasion. One day he 
strolled leisurely into the office of a friend. 

“T’ve just had a chat with your wife,’’ he began. 

“Why, I didn’t know she was in town.” 

“Oh, she wasn’t in town,” replied the other. “I 
called at your house.” 

“IT didn’t know she was receiving to-day,” said 
the husband, with some surprise. “I thought she 
had a headache.” 

“She didn’t mention it to me,” said the calm 
man. “There was quite a crowd at the house.” 

“A crowd!” echoed the husband. 

“Yes,” went on the calmman. ‘They came with 
the fire engine.” 

“The fire engine!” gasped the husband. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” went on the calm man. “It’s 
all out now. It wasn’t much of a fire, but |! 
thought you’d like to know of it.” 
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A CRY FOR HELP. 


OOD advertising benefits any form of busi- 
ness. The right sort of advertising gives 
you a friendly feeling toward a firm. 
makes you believe that it will be both pleasant an: 
profitable to deal with the advertiser. A certail 
grocer once inserted in the newspapers an adve! 
tisement that had this merit. It ran: 
“Twins are come to me for the third time. Thi 
time a boy and a girl. I beseech my friends t: 





support me stoutly.” 
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ORAWINGS BY CLARA E. ATWOOD 


At the mirror Sir Bunny stood gazing a while. 


He remarked to his dutiful spouse, 


3 That the prevalent fashion allows.” 


“That it doesn’t agree with my taste; 


“I'm afraid that this newmarket hasn’t the style 


“I've been saying for years,” Lady Bunny replied, 


“So l’ll purchase another one this very day, 
If you feel like a trip into town; 

And we’ll stop at G. Nome’s without further delay, 
For | see he is marking things down.” 


And so into “The Acorn” they speedily went 
(Little Benny, of course, had to go), 








Why, it 








When, alas, in the mirror Sir Bunny had gazed, 
He exclaimed, “This is not what | call 
A symmetrical fit; it is much overpraised. 


leaves me no figure at all!” 


And in spite of his wife, and the tailor to boot 


For the sleeves are too short and the skirts are too 
wide, 
And it looks very tight at the waist.” 


“Well, ahem,” said Sir Bunny, “I do not admit 
That my garments are getting too tight; 


Where G. Nome had new garments to any extent, 
At prices incredibly low! 


Well, they tried on and tried on till Bunny was 
wroth, 
And still nothing would please Lady B., 


(Not to mention small Benny’s dissent), 
He resumed his unstylish but natty surtout, 
And then back to the country they went. 


But the tailor was not in the slightest concerned, 
For he said, “They'll be back again soon.” 
And as for small Benny, that youngster 


I think it is still a remarkable fit, 
But the style, I’ll agree, isn’t right. 


SEN MMU 


Till they found a white ulster of beautiful cloth 
That would suit him, she thought, to a T. 





A SPRING SINGER. 
BY JEAN HALIFAX. 


[ix give a dollar,’’ promised Grandpa 
Brown, ‘‘to the boy who finds the first 
spring singer. ’’ 

‘‘T haven’t seen a bird yet,’’ began Tommy. 

‘‘He’s a little more than an inch long,’’ 
his grandfather went on. 

‘‘An inch!’? gasped Tommy. 
birds and robins are —’? 

‘‘And he has four legs,’?’ Grandpa Brown 
finished calmly. 

Tommy, Teddy, and Jinks gasped in con- 
cert that time. Who ever heard of a bird with 
four legs! 

‘*Honestly, grandpa?’? queried Teddy. He 
wondered whether his grandfather -vas ‘‘just 
fooling. ”? . 

‘‘Honestly,’? was the reply. ‘‘Be sure, 
however, that your ears heard exactly. Just 
What were my words? Can you remember ?’’ 

The three boys were silent. 

“Did he speak of a bird? ’’ hinted their 
grandmother, who wished to help them. She 
knew what the little ‘‘singer’’ was, for she had 
been born and brought up in the country; 
but the boys knew only the birds that they 
saw in the park, and the stuffed specimens in 
the museum. 

“Pil try to give you a hint of his song,’’ 

: Stid their grandmother. She went to the 
q piano and struck E, three octaves above middle 
a €, four times. 
_ “ft ought to be an octave higher, but that 
'S is far as my piano goes,’’ she said. ‘‘That 
Is what the little singers whistle in the early 
Spring before the ice is melted. At that time 
they deposit their queer little eggs in the 
shallows and among the reeds. That’s their 
Sweetest singing, or whistling, season. ’? 


‘*Why, blue- 
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returned 
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‘‘Then you know who the singer is, don’t 
you?’’ said Jinks. 

Their grandmother laughed softly. 
deed I do! 
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without them. They were as still as mice, for 
they had not ‘‘played Indian’’ by the hour 


‘* TIn- | for nothing. They could move very quietly if 
How many times I’ve hid in| that were necessary; and now they dared not 


the bushes near the marsh in the month of | speak a word aloud. A nudge or a pointed 


March, and watched for the first glimpse of that | finger was as far as they dared go. 


Still, 


little fellow’s pointed nose and bulging eyes!’’ | the morning passed and no singer appeared. 


‘*Pointed nose! Bulg- 
ing eyes! What a 
queer bird !’? murmured 
Teddy, thoughtfully. 

‘*What color are his 
feathers, grandma?’’ 
asked Jinks, who de- 
lighted in bright colors, 
and who thought that if 
this queer, four-legged 
bird were yellow or bril- 
liant red he might easily 
find him. 

‘*Feathers?’’ said 
Grandma Brown, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Oh, he hasn’t a 
feather to his name!’’ 

The boys gasped again at the thought of a | 
featherless bird. Tommy had been silent for | 
an unusually long time. ‘‘Say, Teddy,’’ he 
cried out, suddenly, ‘‘grandma asked a minute 
ago whether’ grandpa spoke of a bird! I 
believe it isn’t a bird. But what in the world 
has four legs and no feathers, and is a sweet 
singer, and yet isn’t a bird?’’ 

The three gave up that conundrum; but 
they decided to act on their grandmother’s 
hint, and go down to the marsh to explore. 

‘‘You’re getting ‘warm,’ boys!’’? Grandpa 
Brown called after them from the barn, 
as he saw them going in the direction of the 
pond. 

The boys turned over every old log in sight, 
but nothing appeared, either with legs or 








Benny’s “ perfectly lovely balloon.” 


Suddenly, just as they 
turned to go back to 
the house, clear and 
shrill and high came 
the ‘‘Phee! phee! phee! 
phee!’’ that their grand- 
mother had told them 
about. 

‘There! There!’ 
cried Jinks at last, in an 
excited whisper, as he | 
almost tumbled into the 
pond in his eagerness. 
‘*See, there he is, stick- | 
ing up out of the water! | 
His eyes do _ bulge! 
Can’t you see him?’’ 

‘*Phee! phee! phee! phee!”’ sounded right | 
over their heads. And the boys turned won- 
dering eyes toward the tree behind them, 
where, on a branch, fifteen feet above them, 
they could see a tiny, moving figure. 

‘*Tt’s a tree toad!’’ cried Teddy. 

And the boys ran home in great excitement 
to tell their grandfather that their peeper was 
a tree toad under the water and up in a tree! 

Grandpa Brown told them that they were 
right. ‘‘They vary in length,’’ he said. ‘‘On 
the end of each toe is a sucking disk that 
enables them to climb trees. They belong to 
the family of Hylide, but we country folks 
always call them ‘peepers,’ and we love to 
hear the first spring peeper, for he tells us 
that winter is over. We know well his clear, 


birdlike whistle. But it is not so easy to see 
the shy little fellow. ’’ 

‘*But they’re cute enough to pay for hunt- 
ing, even without a dollar prize!’’ declared 
Tommy. 

The boys went to their natural histories 
and looked up more facts about the spring 
singers, and they determined to learn more 
about the common things to be seen and 
heard, and to know the habits of the little 
folks of the woods and fields. 

Jinks shared his peeper dollar with his 
brothers ; that is why their pet, the big Belgian 
hare, bought with the prize money, is called 
Peeper. It is a name that puzzles many until 
the reason has been explained by the peeper 
hunters. 
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BILLY’S HAT. 
BY E. H. THOMAS. 


ILLY’S hats have had many adventures. 
Sometimes they are tossed into the tops 
of trees, and sometimes they are dropped 

into the bottom of the well; but once Billy’s 
new hat was nowhere to be found. Kind 


little sister Prue looked under the sofa, into 


the kindling box, under the piazza, and in all 


| the other places where she had ever found it, 


but it was not to be seen. 

Several months later, when Patrick threw 
down some hay for the horses, old Dobbin, 
who was eating with his eyes shut, was much 
disgusted to find, instead of sweet clover, a 
hard piece of straw in his mouth. It was 
Billy’s hat! It had been buried under several 
tons of hay. 

When Patrick took it from Dobbin’s manger 
and carried it into the house, even careless 
Billy was ashamed. 
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UM, CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE 





ee _%y Franklin Welles Calkins BE 


WAS considerably in 

advance of our outfit, 

and had descended § 
leisurely a long, stony 
ridge upon a trail that 
offered fresh evidence of General Custer’s effi- 
ciency as a pioneer road maker, when, in a 
pretty opening, I came face to face with an 
unsophisticated denizen of the Black Hills 
wilderness. 

My hand went to my hip automatically, but 
did not draw the pistol. It stopped with my 
sudden conviction that I had no right to shoot 
at a confiding creature that had evidently 
seen me before attracting my attention, and 
was approaching me with a deprecating kind 
of fearlessness. 

The stranger was a dun-colored doe of the 
large-eared variety, a young creature of not 
more than five seasons, delicate of limb, dainty 
of movement, and with swanlike neck and big 
dark eyes—as charming a small four-foot as 
one could wish to look upon. 

That she had never met a person of my 
species before was evi- 
dent. Bashfully, yet 
with a great and kind- 
ling curiosity, which 
shone in her lustrous 
eyes, she advanced step 
by step until she stood 
upon a_ greensward 
facing me at a dozen 
paces. 

At this distance her 
confidence rested. She 
had never heard the 
explosion of a gun or 
the twang of a bow, 
for the Indians super- 
stitiously avoided that 
region. In her fleet 
legs reposed her trust. 

With ears gently 
pricked forward, with 
delicate nostrils quivering and expanding, she 
stretched her pretty head toward me, taking 
sight and scent of me inquiringly. I stood 
silent and admiring until this innocent and 
beautiful creature had gratified the strong 
instinct of curiosity. 

My delight may be imagined when I saw the 
roach of dun-gray hairs along her spine—which 
had stood fearsomely on end despite the courage 
of her approach—fall back to sleekness, the 
tense attitude relax, and this truly sylvan 
creature drop her head to nip unconcernedly 
at the grass. 

I had stood the test of her scrutiny, and the 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHE 


SHE DROPPED HER 








CERNEDLY AT THE GRASS. 


[See } squirrels barked and 

chattered, enjoying the 
morning sunlight. Mag- 
pies flitted noisily 
about, and presently 
one alighted upon the doe’s back, and then, 
darting downward, relieved her of the pester- 
ing fly. Just at my left, and almost overhead, 
upon a dead pine limb, a cock grouse preened 
his feathers, unheeding of my presence, and 
all round us was the peace and silence of a 
wilderness unbroken by men until the passing 
of Custer and his pioneer axemen. 

In this hill country, among the black and 
solemn pines that a hundred generations of 
superstitious aborigines had avoided, one might 
yet learn the true import of that gospel of 
peace and good will sung but seldom practiced 
by men. Here a number of us were to gather, 
and some unfruitfully, the precious knowledge 
that birds and beasts in a perfect state of 
nature have no fear of men; that their domes- 
tication in prehistoric times may have been 
easy of accomplishment. However, these reflec- 

tions did not occupy 

ad my mind as I gave 

: attention to my charm- 

ing companion of the 
grass plot. 

Two or three times 
the small doe fed back 
and forth across the 
glade, at no time more 
than fifty yards distant. 
Quite distinctly I was 
made aware that no 
pronounced movement 
of mine could escape 
her notice. Twice 
again curiosity led her 
to approach within a 
few steps, sniffing at 
me in the same delicate 
and friendly fashion, 
and in these later 
| familiarities I could not discover the quiver of 
|a@ muscle or the tremor of a hair betraying 
|apprehension. I felt immensely flattered. 
| Alas! too soon I was compelled to destroy 
| the confidence that this companionable crea- 

ture reposed in me, and my regret in the 
necessity was poignant enough. 

A rumble and growl of freight wagons 
| coming down the ridge admonished me that at 
| any moment a predatory foot man or pony rider 
| might put in appearance and his deadly breech- 
| loader make tragic ending of my morning’s 
idyl. 

The little doe, more than halfway across 





HEAD TO NIP UNCON- 





little doe mildly approved of me—at the safe| the glen, stopped feeding to prick her ears 
distance of fifteen yards. I thought I under- tentatively. Then I rose and walked slowly 
stood her attitude. It was as if she said, ‘‘I| toward her, bowing profoundly and trying to 
have not seen your kind before, but plainly | make her understand my deep regret at having 
you are not one of those outrageous creatures | to dismiss her from the opening.. 

that creep slyly toward one and then come on, With her head only half raised, the doe 


yapping and snarling, all teeth and claws, to 
drive one off their pastures. You are like me. 


You have come down to this grass for your | 


breakfast, and you do not mind eating in com- 
pany, if your company be peaceable. ’’ 

She turned to one side now, cropping daintily 
the July herbage. Of course no movement of 
mine at that instant could have escaped her 
alert eyes, and when I slowly sank to a sitting 
posture, she turned her face toward me and 
laid her ears back half suspiciously. 

‘*A fter all, I may be mistaken in you,’’ she 
seemed to say quite plainly. ‘‘If youare really 
going to flatten yourself out there in the grass, 
I will show you my heels very quickly.’’ 
Then as I sat bolt upright and began to pluck 
some yellow flowers, the doe resumed her 
breakfast, moving about the little glade at 
leisure. 

With a keener pleasure than I have often 
enjoyed I sat in her company, picking at grass 
stems, while the demure little beauty now 
and then turned her big dark eyes upon me 
in friendly wonder. An occasional fly that 
attacked the vulnerable spots upon her legs, 
and some sort of wood parasite that had 
fastened, under her sleek coat, upon the shoul- 
der, were the only disturbers of our peace. 

She fended off the fly with a lightning-like 
hoof stroke and a vicious air that transformed 
her for an instant, and she turned her head 
short to bite at the wood tick, with ears flat- 
tened crossly and something very like a scowl 
upon her face. 

As she looked at me after thus nipping her 
skin, I could easily imagine her comment, 
‘*Dear me, how provoking! How nice it would 
be here indeed if it were not for these pester- 
ing things!’ As I had felt the sting of a deer 
fly upon my hand, I could quite sympathize 
with her. 

For a quarter of an hour or more 1 sat thus 
visiting with the pretty and fearless creature, 
and I was made to feel most truly that, by 
such mental processes as were hers, she had 
given me welcome to her pasture and had 
invited me to share in its good things. 

Just across the small glen a number of rock 


| turned her face upon me, gazing with curious 
| intensity. Once she actually nodded in sym- 
pathy, or in synchronism, with my sweeping 
curtsies. Then as I stepped quickly forward, 
waving my hat in a final flourish of farewell, 
her ‘heels twinkled in my face, her black flag 
flashed among the pine-tree trunks, and my 
chance acquaintance had vanished. 
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BUYING A MOUNTAIN PEAK. 


HE Gross-Glockner, the highest peak in 
the Tauern Mountains of Austria, has 
been purchased for a private estate by 
| Herr Wieler of Bochum. The mountain climb- 
| ers of Germany, Austria, and Switzerland are 
a good deal exercised about it, for the peak, 
which is 12,455 feet in height, has been a 
favorite one. There are a number of paths to 
the top, and the German - Austrian Alpine 
Club has placed an iron cross on its summit. 


| Club chalets and huts have been established 

high up on all sides of the mountain, and some 
| of the paths require wire ropes and iron ste 
|in the rocks to make them practicable. The 
| view from the top is remarkable; it takes in 
|@ vast sweep of the country from Ratisbon, 
| on the Bavarian Plains, to the Adriatic Sea. 
| Mr. Wieler has offered to the alpine clubs the 
| equivalent value elsewhere for their paths and 
| property, but that offer they declined. Thus 
| there is raised for the first time the question 
|of property rights in the wilder Alps, and 

=" will watch the outcome with 
| interest. 
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A WASTE OF TIME. 


CIVIL engineer, who was building a 
railway in Mexico, was trying to show a 
native how much the new railway would 

benefit the country. 


‘*How long does it take you to carry your 
| produce to market at present?’’ he asked. 
— a mule it takes three days,’’ was the 

reply. 

‘*There you are!’ exclaimed the engineer. 
‘*When the new railway is in operation, you 
| will be able to take your produce to market 

and return home the same day !’’ 

‘*Very good, sefior,’’? was the placid reply, 
| ‘but what shall I do with the other two days?” 








“Father says there’s nothing like a Listerine 
head rub to freshen him up after a day of hard 
w work at the office. It takes out the tiredness.” a 


The most used bottle in your toilet 
or medicine cabinet should be a 
bottle of 


LISTERINE 


Listerine has been endorsed and 
prescribed by physicians and dentists 
for 33 years. It is a safe antiseptic 
for family use. 
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Teach the children to rinse their 
mouth with Listerine after brushing 
their teeth. It preserves the teeth— 
keeps the mouth healthy—prevents 
acid mouth. 


Skin irritations, cuts and wounds 
should be dressed with Listerine. If 
it’s a serious wound, use 
Listerine until the doctor 
comes. 


All druggists sell Lister- 
ine. The only inducement 
to offer a substitute is a 
g larger profit on an inferior 
article. Demand the 
genuine Listerine, inorig- 
inal bottles. Read the 
circular in the wrapper. 


Four Sizes—15c, 25c, 
50c and $1.00. 


Made and Owned in America. 











Lambert Pharmacal Co. 


Laboratories : 
St. Louis 

















1 
24 Years Testing 


Cows in England 


—eleven different breeds—shows 
that the Jerseys produce butter 
at the lowest cost. 2902 Jerseys, 
aged from 2 to 17 years, have 
borne the test in competition 
with the other breeds. 


Jersey Cows 


The Jersey is the 
most efficient cow 
because she com- 
bines richness with 
quantity of milk, 
quality of all dairy products, 
persistency in yield, economy of 
production. If you keep but one 
cow, let it be the gentle, easy keep- 
ing Jersey. We are always glad to 
supply trustworthy information. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
324 W. 23d Street, New York City 
































Delivered vou FREE 


on Approval and 30 days Trial 


HTS, are 
Tok 





SE é but write today for our big 
Ll mer ay 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one cantata tres 


you. 
without a cent expense to you. 
oYs f Lg make money taking orders for bicycles, 
lamps, sundries, etc. from our big hand- 
some ca‘ . it’s free. It contains “combination offers” 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost. 
tow much useful bicycle patermetion. ba ‘or i 
ou. No one else can 
LoW FAGTORY riGe ica 
. You cannot affo: abic res or 
without first learning what wean offer you. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 











“Sweet Lanc 





Liberty’ 


To the Saxon owner, America becomes in a new sense the “sweet land of 


liberty.” 
are alike within your reach. 


The region “just beyond the hills” or the show places of the continent 


You can go anywhere you want, in your daily business rounds or out on pleasure 


tours, in this sturdy, willing car. 
mountain climb too difficult. 


Ideal Car for Every Day 
Motoring Needs 


Letters from all parts of the country tell of 
the stylish Saxon’s never-failing and economi- 
cal performance. 

Mrs. E. J. Parenteau of Pittsburg, says: ‘I 
have driven my Saxon 


No roads are too rough and rugged for it; no 


Extravagance and False 
Pride Not Popular 


No one apologizes any longer for riding in 
a low-priced car. We no longer have any 
sense of false pride. It used to be fashionable 
to be extravagant. Now it is fashionable 
to be economical—to get 








about 5,500 miles and have 
found it ideal for country driv- 
ing as well as city use—at an 


Saxon “Six” $785 


the most service for your 
dollar. 


five. 





exceedingly small upkeep. On This is a big, hand 
a recent trip from Pittsburg to 
Monongahela, we took the wrong 
road, covering a route where no 
automobile had ever gone before. 
So we feel quite proud of our 
Saxon.” 


Rev. G. W. Bush, Eliot City, 
Md., writes: “My car has given 
rfect satisfaction. Made a per- 
ect trip to Indiana and return.” 
From Paul E. Reiff, Saxon 
comes this evidence: “‘The car an eee 
does the work to my entire satis- 
faction and can climb hills on 
high gear that lots of machines 





are obliged to take on second,” 


P ger car 
—of exceptional value. It is fully equipped, 
including Gray & Davis deatie caiien 
and lighting system, and has features usu- 
ally found only in cars of much higher le to sit in perfect comfort. 
rices. 112-inch wheelbase, roomy, com- Fr, 
ortable streamline body, cantilever springs, 
32x 4\-inch tires, demountable rims, one- 
man top, speedometer, You owe it to your- 
self to see this modern car before placing 
an order. .“‘ Saxon Days,” our interesting 
magazine, contains more proof of Saxon 
superiority in construction and perform- 
owner in New Cumberland, Pa., ance. We will gladly send you a copy 

axon dealers are every- 


where—get in touch with one located near- 
est you or write us for his name. 
Address Department A, 


Saxon Motor Company, Detroit 


Saxon is a big car for 
the price—wide and roomy 
enough for two large peo- 


t is sturdily built, smooth riding 
with light but powerful and flexi- 
ble motor. 

The rors Saxon has many 
improvements which make it 
even more desirable than before. 
Saxon is the modern car—distinc- 
tive, graceful. It is a car you'll 
be proud of. It is thoroughly 
up to the minute in every detail. 
Electric lights and starter, spe- 
cially built for the Saxon, fur- 
nished when desired, as extra 
equipment. 
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They'll Enjoy 
This Bran 


Don’t make bran distasteful. It 





is Nature's laxative. It should 
with all folks be a constant food. 

In Pettijohn’s the bran is rolled 
into luscious soft wheat flakes. 
And the bran is tender. The dish 
is delicious. It isn’t gritty. Yet 
25 per cent is bran. 

Your folks will enjoy it. It will 
mean better breakfasts as well as 
better days. They'll be glad to 
get it, as they should, at least 
three times a week. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn't Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps for a pack- 
age by parcel post. We'll then ask your 
store to supply it. Address The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago. (830) 














FREE 
BICYCLE 






I LS 


“ 7 
co. it's a Hawthorne. 
Hawthorne Bicycles have the 
speed, strength, and looks that 
you want when you buy a bicycle. 


7 We sell at the lowest possible prices. 
Our prices to you are just a fraction over 
actual manufacturing costs—we save you 
money and a lot of it because we sell thousands of 
bicycles—and sell them to the most critical buyers. 
Send now for Bargain Bicycle Book. It pictures and describes 
the newest 1915 lels—the latest i € ts. Tellsall 
about bicycles. How to order tires, frames, etc. Lists all 
sorts of supplies—all at a coxa, Today—write—Send me 
your Bicycle Book No. B3."" It’s free. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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TCLASSPINST 


N FACTORY TO YOU 
your spectal order, any style or material, 
Write to-day for free catalog of 1915 designs, Special offe 
style of pins here Illustrated with any equal number of letters and figures, 
with one or two colors of best hard enamel, SILVER PLATE, $.15 each, 
$1.50 per dozen; STERLING SILVER, $.30 each, $3.00 per dozen; 
GOLD PLATE, $.35 each, $3.50 per dozen; SOLID GOLD, $1.50 


each, $15.00 per dozen. 
531 BASTIAN BLOG,, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
—— yo 
Pat‘ 





BASTIAN BROS. CO, 





WIZARD 
REPEATING 









Will stop the most vicious dog 

(or man) without permanent in- 

jury. Perfectly safe to carry ~ 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 

charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 

- No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 

. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster, 

10c. With Pi 55c. Money-order or postage stam 
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NATURE GSCIENCE 














HE LIGHTEST WOOD.—According to the | > 


Scientific American Supplement, the lightest | 
wood in existence is the wood of ambach, a | 
leguminous plant that grows near Lake Chad and 
on the tributaries of the upper Nile. The tree, 
which is sometimes called the pith tree, often 
attains a diameter of six inches in the two or three | 
years of its life. At that age it dies, and another 
shoot starts from its roots. When cut, the wood 
is almost white, and is soft and brittle, like the 
pith of the elder. Some of the wood is exported to 
the United States and England to make floats for 
fishing tackle, and in general to be used as a sub- 
stitute for cork. Ambach wood contains minute 
crystals of calcium oxalate, which quickly dull the 
axes and knives of the choppers. On the other 
hand, the presence of the crystals makes the 
wood, it is said, an excellent substitute for the | 
usual razor strop. 


CATERPILLAR SLED.—New uses are con- | 

stantly being found for “caterpillar” traction. | 
In the logging camps of the Maine woods several | 
lumber companies now use motor-traction sleds 
to haul logs from the deep woods to the mills | 


| 

















and yards. The sleds have powerful automobile 
engines that propel the elliptical caterpillar driving 
wheels, over which is a platform for carrying the 
logging crew, tools, and other supplies. The for- 
ward truck is mounted on a pair of sled runners. | 
The tractor heads a string of two, three, or four | 
sleds piled high with logs. The motor sled can 
travel over drifts and hollows, and makes fairly | 
good time when the snow is packed down hard. 


OCK BEACHES.—After studying the ocean | 
shore at Nahant, in Massachusetts, Mr. A. 8. 


| Pearse, professor of zodlogy at the University of 


Wisconsin, thus generalizes about the animal life 
on the rock beaches of the Atlantic coast: Prob- 
ably no other animal habitat is subject to sucha 
wide range of fluctuations in environmental con- 
ditions as the rock beaches along the ocean. The 
flora and fauna must endure the frigid span of 
winter and the blistering sun of summer. There 
is no escape: the tide keeps up its eternal rhythm, 
and the organisms are left exposed to the elements 
every time the water recedes. The exposure of 
the hard substratum to sun, wind, and wave has 
developed a fauna that consists largely of ani- 
mals that are (1) attached permanently or have 
well-developed clinging organs; (2) active and 





| hard-shelled, or (3) small and ubiquitous; and (4) 


| prisms take the place of 
| mirrors, for a triangular 


mostly very hardy, and able to stand considerable 
exposure. The animals that have these charac- 
teristics most developed have the widest distribu- 
tion. The surface of the rock is a veritable sieve | 


| through which the microscopic organic content 
| of the water disappears. 


The barnacles sweep it 

constantly with their fishing nets; the carpets of | 
clams siphon food into their depths from the 
turbid water; Littorinas search every square | 
inch, and sweep it clean; wherever there is suffi- | 
cient moisture the Ceelenterates and Bryozoans 

spread their delicate tentacles to seize their share. 

There is keen competition for food and foothold; 

it is a crowded battle ground; it has been a great 

school. 


pe an PERISCOPES.— Although it is the 
modern submarine boat that has made the 
word “periscope” familiar, probably more of 
the instruments are used on the land than on the 
sea, for they are of great service to troops fighting 
in trenches or behind 
walls, and to officers di- 
recting operations in 
the open. Fig. 1 shows 
the simplest form of the 
periscope — merely two 
parallel] mirrors set one 
above the other at an 
angle of forty-five de- 
grees. Fig. 2 shows a 
more elaborate appara- 
tus. In this instrument 





Creating a 


At the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, the exhibit of 
the Bell System consisted of 
two telephones capable of talk- 
ing from one part of the room 
to another. 


Faint as the transmission of 
speech then was, it became 
at once the marvel of all the 
world, causing scientists, as 
well as laymen, to exclaim with 
wonder. 


Starting with only these feeble 
instruments, the Bell Company, 
by persistent study, incessant ex- 
perimentation and the expendi- 
ture of immense sums of money, 


‘has created a new art, invent- 


ing, developing and perfecting; 
making improvements great and 
small in telephones, transmitter, 
lines, cables, switchboards and 
every other piece of apparatus 
and plant required for the trans- 
mission of speech. 











New Art 


As the culmination of all this, 
the Bell exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition marks the 
completion of a Trans-conti- 
nental Telephone line three 
thousand four hundred miles 
long, joining the Atlantic and 
the Pacific and carrying the 
human voice instantly and dis- 
tinctly between New York and 
San Francisco. 


This telephone line is part of 
the Bell System of twenty-one 
million miles of wire connecting 
nine million telephone stations 


located everywhere throughout 
the United States. 


Composing this System, are 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and As- 
sociated Companies, and con- 
necting companies, giving to 
one hundred million people 
Universal Service unparalleled 
among the nations of the earth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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§ =——sOOLD ENGLISH 
GOLD BEAD NECKLACE 


20-YEAR GOLD PLATE 


Or Old English Gold Bead Neck- 


ceptional value. 








lace that we offer herewith to 
Companion subscribers is an ex- 
It has several important 
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NS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brook 


8, no coin. 
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ONE CENT 


Will SaveY ou Dollars 


A POSTAL-CARD request mailed 


‘to-day at the cost of one cent will 
bring you our free book on the famous 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 

telling how we 
can sell you the 
highest grade sewing 
machine, cut the price 
im two, guarantee for 25 
years, and deliver it free 
anywhere in the United 
States. Thousands are now using these 
machines and recommending them to 
their friends. Be sure to find out about 
the New Companion before purchasing 
your machine. Just ask for Sewing 


Machine Book, No. 6. 


ARR teete one iene otc ARR RIOR 
Write to Department A. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


























Fig. 1 


|glass prism makes a 
better reflector than the 
finest mirror. When a ray of light enters the 
prism A it is wholly reflected to the prism B 
below. Thisouter prism has a convex outer edge, 
so that it acts as a prism and lens combined. The 
German army, and possibly others, have portable 


light armor screen to protect the observer’s head 
and body while he looks out over the top of the 
screen through a pair of periscopes combined 
with binocular field glasses. 


SES OF MOTOR CYCLES.—The latest use 
of the motor cycle is for street sweeping. 
According to the Motor Cycle, the new machine is 
mounted on a side-car frame of peculiar design ; 





that the revolving broom that follows can easily 
| remove it. The broom is raised and lowered by a 


observation stands about twenty feet high, with a | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


a steel brush loosens and breaks up the dirt so | 


handle at the left of the driver’s seat, and when | 


| in contact with the pavement revolves like the 
brush in the ordinary carpet sweeper. The new 
street sweeper is designed for use on asphalt or 
wooden block pavements. One of the machines 
has given great satisfaction on the smooth asphalt 
| pavements of the streets of Washington. The 
motor cycle has also become a promising weapon 
| in the endless fight against fire. According to the 
Scientific American, there is now on the market 
a three-wheeled motor-cycle fire engine of light 
weight, low cost, and high efficiency, that can 
travel at the rate of forty-five miles an hour. It 





and everything else necessary to put out an incip- 
ient blaze. The new apparatus is well adapted 
for use in small scattered communities that cannot 
afford the larger engines, for it can be stored in a 
small, inexpensive house, and both the original 
cost and the expense of maintenance are low. 





carries two firemen and a complete chemical | 
equipment, a reel of hose, a twelve-foot ladder, | 


| 


| 
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HOW TO GET IT FREE 


Companion subscribers as payment for securing one new subscription 
for The Youth’s Companion; or the Necklace may be purchased from 
us for $1.50, postpaid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


features not found in other necklaces, even 
those costing double our price. The Neck- 
lace is finished by a special process, which 
gives a smooth, hard, long-wearing sur- 
face. It measures 14 inches in length and 
is fitted with spring safety ringclasp. The 
Necklace is shown actual size, and is fully 
guaranteed by the makers. 


No String or Chain to Break 


No thread or chain is used in the manufacture 
of this Necklace. The gold beads are fastened 
together by a series of interlocking metal units, 
on the ball-and-socket joint principle. The Neck- 
lace, therefore, cannot become tangled or break, 
avoiding the loss of beads, which so often happens 
with the ordinary necklace. This is an exclusive 
feature, and one that the fortunate receiver will 
greatly appreciate. The Necklace is also very 
pliable and drapes gracefully, without sign of 
binding or stiffness. It is offered under the abso- 
lute guarantee that the manufacturers will replace 
any Necklace claimed to be unsatisfactory for any 
reason whatever. 


The Old English Gold Bead Necklace 


* described above will be given only to 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 


countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, | 


Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
frail, should be by Post. Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be preeured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


I approached, near the close of the day, the head 
of a wide, barren valley, only one of the hundreds 
in the desert. To the east of us, fifteen miles | 
| away, there was a low range of mountains; to the | 
| west, at an equal distance, another range; these | 
| connected at a point thirty miles in front of us 
with another range, and thus inclosed a great | 
arid arena of magnificent distances. I calculated | 
| that the entire human life of the earth might | 
gather here with ample room for free movement; | 
| while at the same time a traveler might journey 
along the borders of this tract, separated from it 
i: by the low ranges mentioned, unconscious | 





of the existence of a single being therein. 
Yet the grim silence was often broken by the | 
noise of an aggressive civilization. Looking up | 
| from the burning sands you might sometimes | 
| see the smokestacks and the upper deck of a) 
| steamboat sailing smoothly through this arid | 
| waste, for in those days the Colorado River, from | 
| Yuma to the Needles, three hundred miles north, | 
| was daily navigated by two powerful steamboats, 
| the Gila and Mohave. The boilers steamed from | 
the intense heat of the mesquite and ironwood | 
fuel; a crowd of Mohave Indians who served as 
deck hands gave picturesque activity to the scene ; 
| the cabins were filled with passengers; the decks 
| were loaded to the water’s edge with merchandise. | 
But these steamers, which for over forty years ! 
| plied up and down the river, now lie at Yuma, | 
| crippled and forlorn, moored to the shores of the | 
| noble stream the waters of which their ponderous | 
| wheels will never again disturb. 





‘Try this 


easy way toclear 
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“That’s My 


Corn”’ 


What a Confession! 


Something hits ashoe. There’s 
a flash of pain, and the victim 
says, * That's my corn.” 


“My corn,” pared and coddled 


for years, perhaps. It’s as need- 
less as dirty hands. 


A Blue-jay plaster, applied 
in a jifly, would end that pain 
instantly. And th B&B wax 
that’s in it would terminate the 
corn in two days. 


No pain, no soreness, no 
inconvenience. The corn loosens 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. | At the close of the Civil War there was founded | 
on the shores of the river the town of La Paz. It | 
| grew rapidly to be a city of over fifteen thousand | 
ARTHRITIS DEFORMANS. | inhabitants, and drew to it every outlaw from the 
HIS is a chronic and progressive disease | boundless domain that surrounded it; but one 

of the joints that impairs or destroys night, by the whim of the river, a sand bar was 

their usefulness and often produces ; formed opposite La Paz, and the town was left 

serious deformity. Arthritis deformans | hopelessly far inland. The population packed up 

has afflicted the human race as far | its goods and moved on to a new city, named after | 

back as we can trace it, for archzolo- | the famous naturalist, Ehrenberg. i 
gists have found bones deformed by it in the| Recently I passed at night through the main 
ancient tombs of Egypt. The disease was once | Street of the deserted city. The rays of the moon 
believed to be closely related to gout and rheu-| fell silently on a scene of desolation and decay; 
matism; but that opinion isnolongerheld. There | here and there patches of cement sidewalks 
is apparently a predisposition in some constitu- | Showed through the drifted sands; here and there 
tions to gout, or rheumatism, or arthritis defor- | the shutter of a building hung tenaciously to the 
mans; but the three diseases are distinct. | adobe wall, and the branches of a mesquite tree 

Women suffer from arthritis deformans more | overhung and tenderly sheltered the tottering 
often than men. The disease does not often | Work of man as it sank back to earth again. A 
appear in early life, but usually begins between | desert wolf glided out of the shadows into the 
the ages of thirty-five and fifty-five. If it afflicts | moonlit street; a rattlesnake wriggled from our 
children, it is generally because of bad hygienic | pathway. Its vicious threat and a sharp howl of 
conditions, insufficient food, or exposure. The | protest from the wolf were the only sounds that 
same evils may also account for the fact that it is ; broke the silence as I rode through the street and 
of such frequent occurrence among the poor. out past the cluster of barren mounds that mark 

Arthritis deformans is a chronic affection ; some- ; the last resting place of those who had died “with 




















times it appears to be of nervous origin. At any 
rate, there is constant evidence that worry, grief, 
and mental fatigue play a part in its occurrence. 
The principal symptoms are pain and stiffness in 
the various joints as they become affected one 
after the other. The small joints, those of the 
fingers and toes especially, are first attacked. 
The acute symptoms subside and then return, and 
with each return the deformity becomes more 
marked. 

Persons who suffer from this disease are always 
“below par,’ and everything must be done to 
improve their general condition and to maintain 
their general health. The disease does not directly 
menace life. A warm and dry climate, with plenty 
of fresh air and sunshine, and with complete 
absence of care and worry, are the ideal conditions 
for the patient. Where they cannot be obtained, 
approach them as nearly as possible. The patient 
should be careful to avoid any chilling of the sur- 
face of the body, and his diet should be nourishing 
and abundant. Medical treatment by means of 
hot air, certain baths, and electricity is beneficial 
in many cases. 

* © 


STOCK - TAKING. 
“FR IERCE.’ Cheap stuff at the best, now 





utterly worn out. ‘Magnificent.’ If 
you use your best china every day, you 
will find yourself put to it when you 
want to set a holiday table. ‘Perfectly 
lovely.’ A color that grows monoto- 
nous if used very often. ‘Mutt’—absolutely with- 
out any excuse whatever —” 

“Gail Greenwood, what in the world! Are you 
compiling a topsy-turvy dictionary? Or is that 
English as she is taught nowadays?” 

Gail sprang up, laughing and confused. 

“Tm caught in the act,” she confessed. “Take 
that chair—it’s the easiest. I was deep in my 
semiannual stock-taking. I find I can judge better 
if I do it aloud. We all do it, but Jimmy and I 
suffer most in the process. Being a boy, Jimmy 
can’t be expected to take kindly to the most care- 
ful English at thirteen, but I—well, I’m really 
ashamed at the quantity of stock I have to clear 
off my mental shelves.” 

“You forgot that I didn’t take foreign lan- 
guages,” Nell reminded her. 

“But it’s so much easier to say it that way!” 
Gail protested. ‘However, I’ll explain. You re- 
member my Aunt Betsey?” 

Nell nodded. “As if anyone could forget her! 
She is delicious.” 

“She is. I am her greatest admirer. But she 
doesn’t always consider the feelings of her rela- 
tives. One day she gave me a tremendous casti- 
gation on the score of my English. She told me in 
unmistakable terms that it was a disgrace to a 
girl of my years and intelligence; that I wore 
certain words to shreds in no time at all—that I 
misused others, and showed the worst taste in 
using certain ones at all. The family talked it 
over, and we decided to have a quarterly criticism 
—written. Really, it’s a splendid thing. Itmakes 
you overhaul your vocabulary as you do your 











wardrobe, you know, and throw out the thread- | 


bare things and those that never were worth 
anything anyway. I gather, from the family’s 
kind hints, that my stock of adjectives is low and 
badly chosen. I’m at work on it now.” 
Nell nodded thoughtfully. ‘Is your plan copy- 
righted?” she asked. 
& & 


THE DESERT OF THE COLORADO. 


N his interesting book, ‘‘Reminiscent Ram- 
I blings,” Mr. A. M. Welles of Denver writes of 

the vastness of the Colorado Desert and the 
rise and fall of its pioneer civilization. 

The vastness of the desert that lies to the east 
and west of the Colorado River is hardly compre- 
hended by Americans. It stretches through 
southern California, across Arizona and New 
Mexico, and until the railway came it was a track- 
less waste, penetrated only by the river that 
through countless ages has carved out the wonder- 
ful cafion. Journeying through the great waste, 


their boots on’ during the rise and fall of La Paz. 


® & 


NOT UNDER THE USUAL LICENSE. 


OT everyone can write poetry. Nevertheless, 

N it is the opinion of many excellent teachers 

of language and literature that the effort to 

write smoothly on Jofty and beautiful themes, and 
to select words that rime, is a valuable exercise. 

One such teacher suggested to a class of first- 

| year high-school boys that each of them present 

an original poem for the semiweekly theme. Im- 

mediately there were signs of vigorous protest on | 

adozen faces. Seeing that, the teacher a d 

















and comes out. It disappears 
forever. 


your skin wit 
Resino 
Soap 


Bathe your face for several min- 
utes with Resinol Soap and warm 
water, working the creamy lather 
into the skin gently with the finger- 
tips. Then wash off with more 
Resinol Soap and warm water, 
finishing with a dash of clear cold 
water to close the pores. 


It’s hard to prevent corns while 
having dainty feet. But it isn’t 
hard to end them. A million 
corns a month are ended in this 
easy Blue-jay way. You do 
yourself injustice when you suffer 
from a corn. 


Half your friends have proved 
this. 





Blue-jay 


Ends Corns 











Do this once or twice a day, and 
you will be astonished how quick- 


ly the healing, antiseptic Resinol 15 and ee 
balsams soothe and cleanse the Samples Mailed Free 
pores, remove pimples and black- Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


heads, and leave the complexion 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 
clear, fresh and velvety. 

Resinol Soap costs but twenty-five cents at 
all druggists and dealers in toilet goods. For 
a guest-room size trial cake, free, write to 
Dept. 14-G, Resinol, Baltimore, Md, : 








“T expect every one of you to try to write a poem. 
If anyone finds that he cannot, and that his stand- 
ing is likely to be reduced by the effort, he may 
| hand in—along with his verses—a prose essay 
written in the best style he can command.” 

One boy in the class was evidently delighted 
with the idea of writing a poem. He smiled broadly, 
and nodded approval as vigorously as his neigh- 
bors had protested. 





At the conclusion of the recitation, this boy 
stopped a moment at the teacher’s desk and, 
| gurgling with delight, confided, “I have never | 
tried to write a poem, but I believe I could write 
| one on almost any subject.” : 
| The teacher smiled encouragingly. ‘‘Do the best | 
| you can on some subject with which you are 
familiar,” he said. 

The next morning, at the same hour, the pre- 
viously self-confident youngster humbly ap- 
proached the teacher, and begged, “Please, sir, I 
can’t get any further with my poem unless you 
will help me on one point. Does myself rime with 
window?” 
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WHAT THE HINDUS LIKE. 


NATIVE Indian writer, a Mr. Mitra, in a 
A letter to an English newspaper, tells of the | 

kind of delicacies that the British Indian 
troops at the front particularly enjoy. The prin- 
cipal things are ghee, areca nut, betel, and Indian 
tobacco. 

To English readers, says the Manchester Guard- 
ian, ghee .will be the most mysterious of these 
commodities. It is a kind of clarified butter, made 
from curdled milk—in India usually from buffalo 
milk. The curdled milk is churned into butter; 
then the butter stands for a few days until it 
begins to turn rancid. Then it is boiled, and 
seasoned with dhye,—whatever that is,—salt or the 
leaf of the betel, which is a kind of pepper plant. 
Indians like it, but Europeans seldom do, because 

it is so “ripe” that it is virtually rancid. 
| As most people know, the Hindus use the areca 
nut as a kind of chewing gum. They chewit with 
betel leaf and a little shell lime. The nut is 
astringent and bitter, but it does not seem to have 
any particular effect on the user. The betel leaf 
adds a peppery flavor to the combination. 
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HIS PROUD TITLE. 


T was a very small student who astonished his 
father, a practitioner of medicine, by propound- 
ing the following question: : 

“Papa, do you know what the great Napoleon’s 

nickname was?” 

Wishing that his son might have the pleasure of 
bestowing this information, his father evaded a 
reply by asking another question: 

“What was it, son?” 

His state of mind can be imagined when the 
little fellow proudly responded: 

‘‘He was known as the Little Corpuscle.” 
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“Mrs. Smith always has abominable weather for 
her afternoon teas, hasn’t she?” said a woman toa 
| man guest, according to the Windsor Magazine. 

“Yes,” said the man, as he reached for his hat 
and stick; “she never pours but it rains.” 











The Real Economy of 
Owning a Hupmobile 


In the fact that the Hupmobile costs Factory records, covering all the 


less to run lies another big 
attraction for the family. of repair parts to be under 4% 
And its first cost is reasonable, cent per car mile on the basis of 
too. 8000 miles per car per year—a 
Because it is low enough to put the fair average. 
Hupmobile within reach of most Garaged at home, the Hupmobile 
families in position to consider can easily be cared for, and 
eee & coe. kept in tip-top shape, by your 
But high enough to insure the own son. 
And he’ll be proud 


quality that keeps . 
Hupmobiles_ con- and glad to do it; 
stantly in com- $1200 and to drive for 
mission, and cuts , Mother and Dad on 
: F. O. B. Detroit ll ; 
Five-Passenger Touring Car or Roadster all occasions. 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car $1225 


repair costs right 
Five- Passenger Sedan $1365. Coupe $1325 


Hupmobiles built, show the cost 





down to the bone. 

That, mark you, is 
real economy. 

No layups for repairs or serious 
adjustments—no big or frequent : , 
repair bills—save far more ina They will tell you of Hupmobile 
year than long mileage on gaso- economy, its sturdiness, its won- 
line and oil alone. derful service. 


Hup economy, however, includes Write for the 1915 Vear Book, 
both. ’ and have the local dealer show 


Owners report that they average 18 you the latest and best of all 
miles on a gallon of gasoline. Hupmobiles. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 


The dealer will give 
you the names of 
Hupmobile owners 

you can ask about the car. 
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NOTICED in the paper recently,’’ said 
the Westerner, ‘‘the marriage of a young 
woman in whom I take a great deal of 


I 


interest. I met her under extraordinary cir- | 
cumstances twenty-five years ago, and I have | 
made it a point never entirely to lose sight of 
her. I think I shall have to send her a wed- 
ding present. ’’ 

‘*Let us have the whole story,’’ suggested 
the friend to whom he spoke. ‘‘It sounds as 
if it might be interesting.’’ 

‘““That’s as you may find it,’’ replied the 
Westerner. ‘‘It was certainly interesting to 
me. ; 

‘‘T was a commercial traveler then, and my 
route lay through western Minnesota and 
part of the Dakotas. I had to do a good deal 
of traveling over the country roads, for the 
railways were not so widely distributed then 
as they are now, and my business obliged me 
to deal directly with the farmers. 

‘‘One day in spring, when a good hard Min- 
nesota winter was in the throes of its final 
break-up, I found myself behind a pair of 
horses ploughing through a road that was 
knee-deep in mud and slush. 

‘*It was a discouraging business, for we 
made next to no progress at all, and my heart 
quite failed me when I reached a small stream 
that I had never found anything else than 
fordable, but that was now so swollen that 
I dared not put my horses through it. There 
was no bridge and no boat, and therefore no 
way of getting to the two houses in plain sight 
on the farther bank. On my own side of the 
river there was no house that I knew of within 
four miles. 

‘*While I considered the situation I noticed 
that it was growing dark very rapidly, and 
my tired horses began to show signs of uneasi- 
ness. Not realizing at first what was happen- 
ing, I turned and saw the sky behind me 
overcast with a cloud of intense blackness, 
which moved toward me with startling rapid- 
ity. At the same time, a dull, roaring sound 
warned me that a tornado was approaching. 

‘*There was no shelter in sight, and nothing 
to do but turn my horses’ heads to the storm 
and throw myself at full length on the ground. 
The horses were badly frightened, and I had 
to steady them with my hands at their bridles 
until the storm was actually upon us. Then 
I stretched myself in the mud, and made 
myself as flat as I could. 

‘*It was over in a minute, I suppose, though 
it seemed an hour. Fortunately only the 
outer edge of the storm passed over me, though 
I never want to be any nearer the heart of 
a tornado. The roar was like the noise of a 
dozen express trains dashing by at full speed; 
there was a sickening rush and sucking away 
oi the air round me, and a rain of dust, and 
stones, and débris of every sort. 

‘*When it was over I sprang to my feet unin- 
jured, save for a coat ripped from collar to 
hem. The horses, too, were unhurt, and too 
firmly braced against the wind to run away 
before I had my hand at their heads. Look- 
ing across the stream, I saw that one of the 
houses on the other bank was totally destroyed ; 
the other was unroofed. 

‘*On stepping back to look at my wagon, I 
found what seemed to be a bundle wrapped in 
a blanket, tightly wedged against the rear 
wheels. I rescued the bundle and unwrapped 
the blanket, and within I found a curious 
cradle, made apparently from a sap trough 
such as is used in sugar-maple groves. 

‘‘The cradle was smoothly finished and 
seasoned with age, and snugly tucked into 
it was a pretty little girl baby not over a year 
old. The blanket, which was a very large 
one, had been wrapped round and round the 
cradle by the wind, so the baby could not 
possibly fall out. 

‘‘The little thing was quite uninjured and 
entirely self-possessed, for it reached for my 
hand and cooed, ‘Da-da,’ in the most friendly 
way. 

‘‘T was at a loss what to do with the child, 
and had about made up my mind to return 
With it to the last house I had passed, several 
miles back, when a man came down to the 
opposite shore and hallooed across to me. He 
told me that no one on his side of the stream 
was hurt, thanks to their tornado cellars, but 
he could not give me any hope of getting across 
the river before the next day. 

‘He told me also that the baby undoubt- 
edly belonged to a family named Fisher that 
had recently come from Vermont and moved 
‘nto a cabin a half mile or so above the ford. 
lie advised me to take it home at once and 
Spend the night with its parents. 

‘So I turned my horses in that direction, 
and soon had the pleasure of putting the 
crowing infant into the arms of its distracted 
mother. Neither of the parents was seriously 
injured, though they had been, of course, in 
despair over the loss of their only child. 

‘Their cabin was still standing, though 
chimney, doors and windows were all gone ; 
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and, learning my predicament, they very gladly 
offered to give me shelter for the night. 

‘*The sap-trough cradle, it seemed, had been 
put in the open doorway, so that the baby 
might get the benefit of the mild spring air 
while the mother was preparing the supper. 
The cyclone had come up so suddenly that 
before the Fishers, who were quite new to the 
country, realized the danger, it had swooped 
down on them, and taken baby, cradle and all 
right along with it. 

‘*The cradle, Mrs. Fisher told me, was one 
in which she herself had been rocked; and 
when she came West she had begged it of her 
mother. I don’t suppose any amount of money 
could buy it of her—after the day I brought it 
back to her with little Esther safe inside. 

‘*Yes, Esther was the baby’s name—and 
it was her marriage I saw in the paper the 
other day. I shall certainly have to send her 
a wedding present !’’ 
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ACROSS THE FIRTH. 


RS. Somerville, the famous astronomer 

and mathematician, retained all her life 

a keen interest in ships and the sea; 
indeed, at the age of ninety she accompanied 
a naval friend over an English battleship, 
visiting everything but the stokehole. She 
inherited the taste from her father, Admiral 
Fairfax, a fine, bluff Scotch sailor of distin- 
guished achievements. Although in many 
ways a timid girl, she had no fear of the water, 
and relates in her reminiscences how, desiring 
to attend a ball on shipboard, she appealed to 
him against her mother’s decision that the 
weather was too rough for the row across the 
bay to where the vessel lay. She expected he 
would laugh away the risk with sailorly scorn, 
and was much chagrined when, to her sur- 
prise, he said: 

‘‘No. If it were a matter of duty you 
should go, even at the risk of your life, but 
for a bali—no.’’ 

Poor, timid Mrs. Fairfax was not always as 
fortunate in gaining an ally against the dan- 
gers of the deep. A delightful anecdote has 
recently been recalled of a trip she made across 
the Firth in breezy weather. Such trips she 
would never make except in a boat belonging 
to a certain especially experienced and trusty 
old ‘‘sea dog,’’? who was well acquainted with 
her fears. When she entered the boat, with 
her son and her daughter Mary, he remarked 
in surprise: 

‘*T wonder that the leddy boats to-day, for 
though it is calm here in the lee of the land, 
there is a stiff breeze without. ’’ 

The young people knew that as well as he 
did, but they wanted the sail, and energetic 
signs from the pretty Mary persuaded him to 
say no more. Mrs. Fairfax retired to the 
cabin, and remained quiet until the boat began 
to roll and pitch violently. Then she called 
anxiously to the skipper: 

**George! This is an awful storm, and I am 
sure we are in great danger. Mind how you 
steer; remember, I trust in you.’’ 

‘‘Dinna trust in me, leddy,’’ said George, 


laughing. ‘‘If ye’re frichtened, trust in 
heaven. ’’ 
‘sDear me! Is it come to that?’’ cried Mrs. 


Fairfax, in utter panic. 











You Buy One 
We Buy Many 


You have to purchase 
but one suit at a time. 
We retailers have to buy 
a great many. 


So we have to investi- 
gate values very care- 
fully. 


That’s how we learned 
about Clothcraft scien- 
tific methods and what 
they mean to the buyer 
of medium-priced 
clothes. 


The Clothcraft idea is 
not to cut cost and in- 
crease profit—nor to cut 
cost and decrease price— 
but to give the ten to 
twenty dollar buyer the 
most for his money. 


This year the result is 
Clothcraft Blue Serge 
Special at $15.00; and 
many other pleasing pat- 
terns from $10 to $20. 
Come in and look them 
over. 


_ CLOTHCRAFT 
All Wool Clothes 


10 120 BS 


toWear 





The Clothcraft Store 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 











Write to The Joseph & Feiss Co. , 647 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the Clothcraft Style Prints, a sample of the all- 
wool serge used in Clothcraft 5130, and a personal note of 
introduction to the nearest Clothcraft Store. 


1 000 U. 8. and Foreign Postage Stamps 25 cents, postpaid 
? Cc. W. Parker, 77 Kensington Heights, Meriden, Ct. 

















Revere Baking Powder 








CAMPING OUTFITS $7.0 hiease socton Mase 
“How to Grow Peaches” 


—an interesting chapter in our very in- 
structive 1915 Fruit Book we send you— 
free. Shows latest methods of selecting, 
planting and growing both for market > 
and home. Other chapters describe our J 
full line of apples, pears, raspberries, "74 
currants, ornamental shrubs, etc.—all 
backed by 25 years’ experience. Send 
postal for your copy today. 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Box ¥ 


Yalesville, Conn. 














f Forty protected by the glass jar 

from the time it is made in our fac- 
tory till it reaches you, and is used 
up. And then you have a good fruit 
jar for nothing. 


“Penolia” 


Use it on the table every day. 
Nutritious, delici easily dig d 
Try Penolia sandwiches for lunch- 
eons and teas. 


114 Ib. glass jar, 25 cents 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send his 
mame and 25c. for this full-sized 
f jar by parcel post. 








Nut Products Co., New Haven, Conn. 











This tumbler Ra” 


FREE 


and a mate to it in 
every can of 


“Silver Quarter” 
Coffee 


As good coffee as anyone need want. Full 
money value of real coffee of quality—no use- 
less expense for 
a fancy package; 
instead, we spend 
that money for 
good tumblers 
and inclose one 
free in every can. 
Your grocer can 
as well sell you 
“Silver Quarter” 
as any other if 
you make it un- 
derstood that you 
want it and will 
have it. 


Swain, Earle & Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 














Satin Gloss 
Liquid Stove Polish 


If you have never tried it, you cannot 
imagine what a 
relief and pleas- 
ure it affords. 

Always ready 
for instant use. 
Shake, then apply 
and polish with 
cloth or brush. 


15 Cts. 


Ask your dealer 
Sor Satin Gloss, 
the improved 
stove polish. 


Satin Gloss 

























George and the mischievous young Fairfaxes 
burst into peals of laughter; but Mrs. Fairfax | 
could see nothing funny until they were safe | 
ashore, and the story was repeated to the 
appreciative admiral. 


e 
ON DUCKS. 
Nic a few of the alleged school composi- | 


| 
| 


tions, as published, are palpably of the | 


manufactured kind. The one that fol-| 
lows, however, is declared to be veritable by 
a correspondent of the New York Sun. It 
was written by little Inez Smith, a pupil in 
the East Pulaski, Virginia, public school, as 
a prize composition; the subject of the theme 
was ducks. Inez wrote: 

‘*the duck is a low heavyset bird he is a 
mighty poor singer having a coarse voice caused 
by getting so many frogs in his neck he likes 
the water and carries a toy balloon in his 
stomach to keep from sinking the duck has only | 
two legs and they are set so far back on his | 
running gears by nature that they come pretty | 
near missing his body some ducks when they 
get big have curls on their tails and are called | 
drakes drake ducks don’t have to set or hatch | 
but just loaf around and go swimming and eat | 
everything in sight if I was to be a duck 1} 
would rather be a drake their toes are set close | 
together the web of skin put them in a poor | 
way for scratching but they have a wide bill | 
they use it for a spade they walk like a drunk | 
man they bounce and bump about from side to | 
side if you scare them they will flap their wing 
and try to make a pass at singing. | 

‘*T hope I will get the beads.’ 





HALF-POUND CAN [Oc 
Enroll Today @===—""= 


Prize Contest 


Why miss a lot of fun and your chances at 
the prizes, ranging from $10 to $1.00? It’s 
easy work—a pleasure. 

Contest open to any boy under 17 for good 
work done with Red Devil Glass Cutter. 
Send 10 cents for tool, enrollment blank and 
complete instructions. ’ 


Smith & Hemenway Co. 
166 Chambers Street - New York 











Water Supply 
for FARMS | 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 


LUNT MOSS CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 




















These Come By Asking 


If your grocer hasn’t what you ask for he will generally 
get it, but he is a busy man, and besides, he’s human and 
liable to forget, and you may have to ask again. 


Grandmother’s Mince Meat 








Grandmother’s 
Pure Apple 
Jelly 


Just as pure, clean and 
delicious as the most 
painstaking housewife 
could make in her own 
kitchen, and cheaper 
than she could make it. 


10 cents 











is one of those 
things that it pays 
to ask for, and if 
your grocer hasn’t it, it will pay him to 
get it, for everybody who once tries it 
wants it. It makes those delicious, 
old-fashioned mince pies that were 
famous in old colonial days. Nothing 
else like it. A ten-cent-.package makes 
one large or two small pies. 


WHIPPLE CO-OPERATIVE CO. 
Natick, Mass. 



































Combination Coal and Gas 
Range. Elevated Gas Ovens 








Gan Traw/ord 


reanZe:s 


Made for Coal (or Wood) alone or with Gas 
Ranges attached, so that either fuel may 




















be used separately or both 
at once, neither interfering 
with the use of the other; 
thus providing double 
range service. 


The Crawford Gas Ovens are better and 
safer than others. They have a patented 
device to guard against explosions. The 
burners cannot be lighted unless the door is 
opened, and there is no dangerous pilot light. 
There is also an Automatic Damper, which 
opens with the oven door; you can’t “forget” it. 
An extra set of burners in the top of the end 


oven, for broiling, saves the cook much stooping. 


There are MORE IMPROVEMENTS in 


Crawford Ranges than in all other ranges com- 
bined, and these improvements are all money 
and trouble savers. 


The Crawford Ranges are the only ranges 


that have the wonderful ‘‘ Single Damper ’”’ 


control (patented), the Ash 
Hod and Coal Hod 
in the base(patented), 
and the Cup-Joint 
Oven Flues that heat 
all parts of the oven alike. 
No“cold corners” nor “scorch- 
ing spots” in Crawford Ovens. 








End Gas Oven 


Extra Broiler 
at Top 


Ask the CRAWFORD Agent to show you 


and write us for circular. 





WALKER & PRATT MPG. COMPANY, 31-35 UNION STREET, BOSTON 

















